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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


PYTHONIC AND DEMONIAC POSSESSION IN 
INDIA AND JUDEA. 
[At the end of the second part of this article is the fol- 


jowing postscript, with which we think it well to infro- 
duce the subject to the readers of the Living Age. ]} 





Since the foregoing was in type, our eye has | 
fallen upon a critical notice of the first part of this | 
payer, which describes it as having for its scope and 
object, ‘* to explain the miracles of the Redeemer 
on natural principles, and to limit his power by the 
faith of those on whom it was exercised.”’ A 
judgment thus pronounced upon an isolated portion 
of a very extensive and complicated argument, 
which referred for its completion te an antecedent 
and a succeeding part, must necessarily be precipi- 
tate, and could hardly fail of proving unjust. But 
it is very evident, that even the brief fragment thus 
characterized was either read very hastily, or very 
imperfectly comprehended. Of the power of faith 
to triumph over matter, and the necessity of its 
presence to such triumph, not representing that 
power as independent of the divine will, or that 
necessity as a limitation of the divine power, but 
both as laws of the spiritual universe, and the di- 
vine action—the miraculous itself, the suspension 
of the natural laws of the material world, being 
only the result of other higher laws of the spiritual 
world, with which we are imperfectly acquainted, 
but according to which laws, flowing as they do 
from the attributes of his own perfect and unchange- 
able nature, the Deity must ever be supposed to 
act, and not, as man, from passion, caprice, or ex- 
pediency—of this power and necessity of faith we 
have said nothing but what is to be adduced from 
the words of our Lord himself and his disciples, as 
quoted by us. And, so far from attempting, or 
wishing, to explain the Redeemer’s miracles on 
natural principles, we expressly pronounced the 
power which wrought those miracles to be a 
power as mysterious, and as far removed from hu- 
man comprehension, as the dominion which Satan 
had obtained in the world through sin. We es- 
pecially appealed to our Lord’s restoring the dead 
son of the widow, calling back the tainted Lazarus 
from the tomb, and commanding the winds and 
waves to be still, in proof of his omnipotence, and 
his consequent power to command homage and ac- 
knowledgment, even from the shattered intellect of 
the maniac. We maintained these cures of the 
the daimoniacs to be rightly selected as triumphant 
evidence of the power and mission of Him, who 
came to destroy the works of the devil. We 
placed them in the same category as the cure of the 
paralytic, the cleansing of the lepers, the raising of 
the dead, the pardon and restoration of the penitent 
sinner ; as exertions of a divine power, manifestly 
above nature, which rebuked Satan, and drave him 
out of his usurped dominion over man. In all this 
there is surely no attempt to deny or explain away 
the miracles of our Divine Redeemer. The one 
sole point which, either in the former or the present 





portion of the paper, we have suggested as debat- 
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able was this—whether the daimons or pneumata 
expelled, were really and objectively [and not mere- 
ly subjectively in the minds of the patients and 
spectators] Satanic spirits; or whether they ought 
not rather to be regarded as peculiar forms of pliys- 
ical disease, which, owing to the convulsive action, 
mental der.ngement, and temporary loss of proper 


| consciousness which attended them, had assumed, 


in the pgpular superstition of the later Jews, this 
supernatural character; as among the Greeks and 
Romans they were regarded as the visitations of 
Apollo and Dindymene. And this view of the 
question we considered not only as strongly pressed 
upon our examination by the system of possession 
and exorcism which we encounter in Hindoo life, 
and the ideas which we find stereotyped in the Hin- 
doo languages, classic as well as vernacular; but 
perfectly warranted, and almost forced upon our 
acceptance by the peculiar phraseology of the New 
Testament itself, as already pointed out. We have 
presented this, not as the sole, but as one of the 
views which may be taken of these daimoniaca) 
affections by believers; as one which has already 
been openly adopted by several Christian commen- 
tators in regard to some, at least, of these cases, 
and is very widely diffused among medical men ; 
and one which our daily inereasing acquaintance 
with the facts of Eastern life, and the language and 
ideas of Eastern nations, is likely to force still fur- 
ther upon our attention, however unwilling. And 
this view, the consideration of which is thus, at no 
distant day, inevitable, we have presented, for the 
first time, we believe, fully developed, and devel- 
oped from a Christian point of view, fully harmo- 
nized with the most entire and undoubting belief in 
our Lord’s divinity, and with every difficulty of 
language or of fact considered and removed ; thus 
rescuing this view of the question from the arsenal 
of infidelity, which it has hitherto contributed se- 
cretly to strengthen. This harmony we have 
based upon two principles, ever necessary to main- 
tain ; the distinction between that knowledge which 
is given to purify the heart of man, and to direct 
him in his moral and religious conduct, and that 
which is merely calculated to inform his intellect ; 
and the economy of instruction, observed in the 
Scriptures and in our Lord’s own teaching, in 
other words, its adaptation to the ideas, the cul- 
ture, and the capacity of those to whom the instruc- 
tion is addressed. Our Lord himself has taught us, 
that, even in moral instruction, there is such an 
economy ; that even in the law, which he came not 
to destroy but to fulfil and perfect; that even in 
that Scripture, which cannot be broken, there are 
precepts, intrinsically short of, nay opposed to, 
moral justice and perfection, as he came to reveal 
them ; precepts avowedly given, because the Jews 
were incapable of receiving better; ‘“‘ Moses, be- 
cause of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to: 
put away your wives; but from the beginning it 
was not so,’’ (Matt. xix. 8.) Thus there was a 
sufferance of moral imperfection and wrong, of that 
which the Redeemer pronounces, in the very next 
verse, to constitute adultery, because the moral and 
intellectual condition of the Jews was unsuited to a 
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more perfect dispensation. And if this adaptation 
to the capacity of his people, this condescending re- 
gard to their weakness, and unwillingness to break 
too rudely and suddenly through ideas, which were 
the result of their social condition, characterize the 
teaching of Divine wisdom in the moral education 
of the human race, how much more so in regard to 
matters of natural or speculative truth, of medical 
and psychological inquiry’ Our Lord expressly 
tells his disciples, ‘‘ 1 have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,’’ (John xvi. 
12.) Thus also St. Paul, ‘I have fed you with 
milk and not meat, for hitherto ye were not able to 
bear it, neither yet now are ye able,’’ (1 Cor. iii. 2.) 
And to him who does not see throughout the whole 
Scripture, and will not admit as necessary elements 
for understanding and interpreting it, these two 
great principles, the sacred volume will present 
difficulties far more insuperable than any which 
their concession, or the theory which we have 
based upon them, would involve. We humbly 
conceive, that in endeavoring to illustrate this diffi- 
cult and obscure subject, from analogies of fact 
and language, never before made available, and 
hitherto accessible to few, and to reconcile with 
Christian belief that view of it, which so many con- 
siderations seem to suggest, but which hitherto 
might seem at variance with faith, we have done a 
service to the cause of Christian truth. To har- 
monize faith in those great divine truths, which 
must ever be held unchanged and unchangeable, 
with the advances which knowledge is daily mak- 
ing in the realms of nature, of history, and of 
science, is a task, the performance of which is in- 
dispensable to the church. For, unless faith ever 
permanent, and science ever advancing, ever widen- 
ing its intellectual views, and changing its intellec- 
tual formulas, be continually brought into concord, 
absolute infidelity must ere long be the result. 
Wha, let us ask, best serves the cause of religion 
—the ecclesiastical authority, who issues a decree 
against the motion of the earth, ‘‘ decretum summi 
Pontificis contra motum terre,”’ as a Jesuit mathe- 
matician significantly terms it, or the commentator 
who humbly confesses the fact which he finds writ- 
ten in one revelation, the heavens which declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament which showeth 
his handiwork; and endeavors with earnestness 
and reverence, to reconcile it with the forms of 
expression employed in another revelation of a 
different character, and having a different object— 
the law of the Lord which is perfect, converting the 
soul; the testimony which is sure, making wise 
the simple ; the statutes which are right, rejoicing 
the heart; the commandment which is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes? The same holds good in re- 
gard to the discoveries in geological science ; to 
unforeseen but well-established results of historic 
research; and to these daimoniac cases, which, 
always a difficulty, our recent advances in ethno- 
graphical knowledge begin to place in quite a new 
light. And if any one should object, “‘ But why 
moot unnecessarily this difficult question,” our 
answer is that we have not done so unnecessarily. 
Our readers should remember that translations of 
the Gospels are now widely diffused, and frequently 
discussed, through that land where the dual system of 
demoniac and divine possession obtains, where men 
or women possessed with daimons, or with divinities, 
damsels with spirits of divination, and vagabond 


-exorcists or ‘* perambulators,”” [megeeg you sror,] like 





the sons of Sceva, abound; that the phenomena 
thus regarded by the common people, and even by 
the higher classes, who have not come into much 
contact with Europeans, are, when encountered by 
our medical practitioners there, looked upon and 
treated simply as cases of physical disease, mad- 
ness, or epilepsy, or nervous affections, or the re- 
sult of obstructed functions ; and many of the Hin- 
doos themselves who attend our medical schools, or 
whom an English education has taught to think for 
themselves, are beginning to take the same purely 
medical view of them. It is difficult, perhaps, for 
one who has not himself come into contact with 
it, to realize the extent of the difficulty which the 
evangelical demoniac narratives, as commonly and 
literally understood, present to the Hindoo mind. 
Thus literally understuod, they are to the orthodox 
Hindoo, who believes in his own dual system of 
possession, only a confirmation of his own creed ; 
they strengthen his belief in the daimons and the 
divinities, and the exorcists of his own land ; and 
to him, therefore, our Lord is only one of many 
divine men. The educated Hindoo, on the con- 
trary, who sees these cases treated in our hospitals 
as disease, not by thaumaturgists or clergymen, 
but by surgeons and apothecaries, draws from 
thence an argument against our Lord’s divinity, 
and against the inspiration of the New Testament. 
We believe that in the two principles we have laid 
down is to be found the best, if not the only, 
answer to such objections. The very paper now 
concluded owes its origin to the remarks made to 
us upon the case of the Gadarene daimoniac, by a 
well-educated Hindoo gentleman, who was familiar 
with the demoniac system prevalent among his own 
—— on returning to us a copy of Warner's 

iatessaron. He and many of his friends are, we 
know, readers of this magazine; and we trust, 
that in the very views which have elicited the hasty 
censure of our fellow-countryman and co-religion- 
ist, our Hindoo readers will discover some of their 
greatest difficulties removed, and find our Lord's 
divinity and wisdom vindicated in perfect harmony 
with the facts and the ideas, in the midst of which 
they are themselves living. We must here, how- 
ever, repeat emphatically, what we have before 
said, that we have presented the physical theory 
of possession as one side of the question only; as 
one meriting great consideration, and fully reconcil- 
able with Christian faith ; but not as excluding the 
spiritual view. Between these two views we leave 
every one to select that which best consorts with 
his own convictions and mode of thinking. But this 
we consider as undeniable, that whatever view be 
taken of the Jewish, must be taken also of the 
Hindoo daimoniac cases, and of the analogous 
phenomena, lunacy, epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, &c., 
among ourselves. These may be all, as Schlegel 
seems to hint, the result of demoniac action. Such 
a view would be more consistent and harmonious 
and one we could far more readily embrace, than 
that which characterizes the same class of facts, as 
spiritual in one country and epoch, and physical in 
another. In conclusion, as the investigation of 
truth, and not the triumph of particular opinions is 
our object, we cheerfully commit our ideas to a 
candid examination, and the test of time; well 
assured, that, if founded on truth, they will ulti- 
mately prevail ; contented, that, if erroneous, they 
should encounter that failure, which is the due 
meed of error. 
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PART I. 


In a former number* we laid before our reacers 
the theory of demoniac possession prevalent among 
the Hindoos, and pointed out the resemblance 
which its actual phenomena present to a class of 
symptoms, that, throughout Europe, in the present 
age, are regarded as manifestations of physical dis- 
ease; as varieties of lunacy or mania; forms of 
epilepsy, hysteria, chorea; or anomalous conse- 
quences of nervous derangement, or functional 
irregularity. We next noticed the kindred, though 
in theory the antagonist, state of divine posses- 
sion, known by the name of uvusuru, the season 
of divine visitation ; or, still more popularly, by 
that of Waren, the living, moving, wind, pneuma, 
or affiatus of deity ; and, finding in the practical 
exemplifications of the latter, that, though there 
exists some difference in the accompanying cireum- 
stances, and in the supposed causes, immediate or 
remote, and a very great difference in the moral 
medium through which the possessed and the spec- 
tators behold the occurrence, and the consequent 
language which they hold regarding it, the radical 
phenomena in the person, and the consciousness 
of the individual supposed to be divinely possessed 
—cases of clear imposture, or mere self-excitement, 
and self-delusion, excepted—present no essential 
difference, though often less intense in degree, and 
less painful in character, from those exhibited in 
demoniac possession ; being still, apparently, iden- 
tical or analogous with what we encounter in some 
of the varieties of phrenetic, convulsive, or nervous 
disease ; a few of the higher and more rare ex- 
amples, affording a parallel to what has been ob- 
served in cases of theomania and mesmeric exalta- 
tion, whatever the real nature of these conditions 
be; finding, moreover, that the same possessions 
are viewed by different classes, and by the same 
classes, at different stages, in opposite lights: the 
demoniac, frequently brightening into the divine— 
and the divine, detected by some Ithuriel touch, 
or, by the test of time alone, casting off the coun- 
terfeit garment of light, in which they had exacted 
homage, and standing forth confessed, angels of 
darkness—demoniac tabernacles ; finding this es- 
sential identity of phenomena amidst two opposite 
modes of moral judgment, and these two moral 
judgments themselves often melting into each 
other, we ventured to propose a theory, which 
would explain the difficulty, and account for the 
confusion ; and, ascending beyond the present dual 
form of possession to the unity of the original idea, 
suggested the mode in, and the causes from which, 
the first notion of possession by deity, at a time 
when all deity was synonymous with malignant, 
supernatural power, became, in man’s onward pro- 
gress, modified, and divided into two opposing no- 
tions, of a possession, evil and demoniac, and a 
possession, benignant and divine. 

That theory, it must be remembered, is intended 
to account philosophically for the existence, among 


* Vide Dublin University Magazine for March—“ The- 


pagan nations, of the notions of a dual possession, 

in connection with certain physica] and psycholog- 

ical phenomena; which duality in the notion, is 

obviously false ; for all Christians, at least, will 

deny the possibility of the alleged possession of 

the Hindoos by Devee or Shivu being, in truth, a 

genuine divine possession; and will, therefore, 

agree with us, that both possessions are intrinsically 

of the same radical character, whatever that char- 
acter may be ; which duality, therefore, being false, 

not being dependent on, or proceeding from two 
really antagonist powers, and not being, on the 
other hand, attributable, at least the antagonism of 

its character and operations, to a single demoniac 
influence, for this were to array Satan against Satan 
—must be sought for in purely natural and philo- 
sophical causes—in the history of the human mind 
—in the appearance of certain natural phenomena 
—and in the impression which, at certain periods 
of man’s advancement, these latter present to the 
former, as evidence or indicia of the spiritual world, 
So far only, to afford some solution for this mys- 
terious duality of possession among pagan nations, 
this curious distinction between the demoniac and 
the divine, among those to whom the true divine 
was unknown, and all whese worshipped Numina, 
if they had any spiritual existence at all, we must 
regard as alike demoniac ; philosophical reasoning 
is admissible, nay, is absolutely necessary ; and so 
far it does not in any way trench on the religious 
question, 2. e., on the real nature of these posses- 
sions, now stripped of their false duality, and re- 
duced to one category. But the religious question 
is not far off; nay, it was this which originated, 
and lent its main interest to the whole inquiry, and 
it must, eventually, be encountered. For in truth, 
it is, in the first place, difficult to witness, or be 
cognizant of the facts which occur in the posses- 
sioas of the Hindvos, without being convinced shat 
the cases belong precisely to the same class as those 
of the demoniacs of the Gospel—Hindoo associ- 
ations merely superseding Jewish or Chaldean. 
Who, for example, hearing a man subject to epilep- 
tic fits, declare that, as he was passing along an es- 
tuary, a jhupadé or devil-blast, entered him, and that 
this devil (who, by the way, conformably to the the- 
ory of demons laid down in our former paper, was 
described as the spirit of a wicked Mussulman de- 
ceased) would ofien throw him into the fire, or 
drive him into the sea, to which ‘* ipsissima verba”’ 
we can attest from our own knowledge—could fail 
to recall the demoniac mentioned in Matt. xvii. and 
Mark ix.; or who could listen to one, subject to 
the supposed divine possession—also, an epileptic 
—asserting that he was possessed by seven divine 
powers at once, and proceeding to enumerate them, 
as Girja Baee, &c.; all varieties, be it observed, 
of the ever-recurring Hecate Devee—who could 
hear this, as we with our own ears have heard it, 
and not recall the demon’whose name was “ Le- 
gion,”’ or fail to remember that passage in Mark 
xvi. 9—‘* Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
cast seven devils.” 





ory and Phenomena of Possession among the Hindoos.” 


On the other hand, na person having any ex 
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tended medical experience, or even a moderate 
acquaintance with medical works, can fail to recog- 
nize in the main features of these Hindoo posses- 
sions, as well as those of the Gospels, the common 
symptoms of lunacy, epilepsy, and other forms of 
disease, above mentioned. 

This resemblance, indeed, which is so strong as 
to have been recognized where the disease is wit- 
nessed, as in Europe, simply as disease, and with- 
out supernatural associations, or clothing of any 
sort, is doubly striking when beheld, as among the 
Hindoos, arrayed in a spiritual drapery, and lan- 
guage in many points so analogous to that which 
the Gospels show us was prevalent among the 
Jews.* 

The question will then arise, were the cases of 
demoniac possession recorded in the Gospel, sim- 
ply cases of physical disease, such as now met 
with commonly among Christians—rightly, indeed, 
viewed as evidence of the power of Satan, not ac- 
cording to the Jewish popular notion, but in that 
profounder sense, in which he is pronounced a 
murderer from the beginning—the author of death, 
who hath the power of death—rightly, therefore, 
selected to afford by their cure triumphant evidence 
of the power and mission of him, who came to de- 
stroy the works of the devil ; and who, in every ex- 
ertion of his divine and beneficent power, whether it 
were the cure of the paralytic, or the cleansing of 
the lepers, or the raising of the dead, or the restor- 
ing of God's defaced image on the heart of the re- 
pentant sinner, who bathed his feet with her tears, 
“rebuked the devil,’’ and drave him out of his 
usurped possession, no less than in the restoration 
of the demoniacs? 

Such is, indeed, the view which several com- 
mentators have taken ; Dr. Clarke, Newcome, and 
Hammond, among the rest. Dr. Clarke, for ex- 
ample, noticing the man with the unclean spirit, 
whose name was Legion, thus speaks :—*‘ In the 
account of the cure performed by our Saviour on 
@ maniac, in the country of the Gadarenes, these 
tombs are particularly alluded to.”’ 

Newcome, in allusion to the deaf and dumb 
spirit mentioned in Mark ix., says, ‘‘ He was an 
epileptic at the lunar period ;”’ and Hammond ob- 
serves, ‘‘ The young man’s disease was the falling 
sickness ;”’ and that “‘ we have here a clear descrip- 
tion of epilepsy.”’ 

But further, if this be so, was the language 
which our Lord made use of on some of these oc- 
casions, merely a merciful condescension to the 
weakness of his hearers, both patients and spec- 
tatorst Were such phrases as—‘** Thou dumb and 
deaf spirit, 1 charge thee, come out of him, and 
enter no more into him,’’ (Mark ix. 25 ;) or, again, 
the query to the demoniac, in the country of the 


* An American missionary, who has labored for many 
years in Western India, and enjoyed peculiar opportuni- 
ties of seeing what passes among the common people, 
once remarked to us, spedking upon the scenes which 
take place at the exorcist shrine of Kanoba, “ Since I have 
lived and seen what passes daily among the Hindoos, I 
have begun to take quite a new view of the demoniacs 
mentioned in the Gospel.” 





Gadarenes, ‘“‘ What is thy name?’’ (Mark v. 9;) 
and our Lord’s granting of the request to enter into 
the swine in the word “‘ Go,’’ (Matt. viii. 32)— 
was this language, this apparent sanctioning of 
the ideas of possession, entertained by the demo- 
niacs themselves, and by their friends, only such a 
wise and merciful indulgence towards, and falling 
in with, the predominant ideas of the maniac, as 
was, if not from the very nature of the disease, 
necessary, at least the most direet and efficacious 
method to obtain, without violence or pain to the 
sufferer, the command over his spirit, and to effect 
his cure ; analogous to that humoring of the prev- 
alent illusion, which the ablest and most humane 
managers of lunatics invariably employ at the pres- 
ent day? 

And again, was that remarkable passage of our 
Lord’s, which occurs in Matt. xii. 43—‘t When 
the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none. 
Then he saith, I will return unto my house from 
whence I came out; and when he is come, he 
findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
goeth he, and taketh with himself seven other 
spirits more wicked then himself, and they enter 
in and dwell there: and the last state of that man 
is worse than the first. Even so shall it be also 
unto this wicked generation’’—was this passage, 
which cannot be accounted for on the foregoing 
principle, as it was addressed, not to a demoniac, 
but to our Lord’s auditors, and which, at the first 
reading at least, seems so difficult to understand 
on any other hypothesis than that of the reality 
of demoniac, possession in the popular sense, was 
this only an inculcation of a profound and univer- 
sal moral truth in the manner most ready of appre- 
hension to his hearers—through the medium of 
ideas which were current among them, and which 
he made subservient to this purpose; these ideas 
themselves being, perhaps, the mythic or personal- 
ized form of a deep and mournful variety—the 
causality and influence of the fallen angel in al) the 
sufferings of mant We find, indeed, that this pas- 
sage has been viewed by Gilpin and Newcome, as 
referring, in the language current among the Jews, 
to the observations made upon relapsed maniacs, 
and drawing a parallel between their case and the 
condition of those who, morally healed and enlight- 
ened for a time, relapsed again into guilt and un- 
belief. Gilpin writes thus upon it :—‘‘ The Jews, 
too, as Grotius says, were of opinion that demons 
delighted in desert and solitary places. This might 
be grounded on observation. Madmen were driven 
from society, and are spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament as “‘ living among the tombs’’—and they 
who labored under the power of melancholy would 
naturally resort to unfrequented parts of the coun- 
try. The best interpretation, I think, of this pas- 
sage is, that the Jews, who were once the peo- 
ple of God, and had had the evil spirits, as it 
were, driven out of them by the law of Moses, 
had now become more impenitent and more hard- 
ened than the Gentiles themselves.’"” Newcome, 
on the same passage, says :—‘* Our Lord may be 
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supposed to say, in verses 43, 44, 45, in terms 
adapted to the popular superstitions, that, as the 
disease of maniacs often increased in violence afier 
a temporary recovery, so the Jews would go on to 
higher degrees of wickedness.”’ 

With regard to the difficulty in the language 
used by the possessed themselves, such as the giv- 
ing to themselves of specific names—the prayer for 
permission if cast out, to go into the swine—the 
prayer not to be tormented—our readers will be 
surprised to learn that every one of these peculiari- 
ties is to be found in the Hindoo demoniae posses- 
sions, excepting, it must be admitted, the phrase 
‘before the time,’ which has no parallel in Hin- 
doo traditions or belief. The petitions not to be 
tormented, and to be allowed to go elsewhere if 
cast out, are commonly addressed by the possessed 


exorcists, who had no connection with him, were, 
at least sometimes, successful in their attempts ; and 
we know from Josephus, (vide Antiqu. viii. 2, 5,) 
that such a system of exorcism prevailed among the 
Jews, even from the time of Solomon, to whom it 
is said to have been communicated by God for the 
general benefit of mankind. They employed, we 
are told, for this purpose, certain forms of incanta- 
tion and exorcism, assisted and recommended by 
previous ceremonies. Josephus adds, that this 
method of expulsion, handed down from Solomon, 
was frequently practised with success in his own 
time, and relates a particular instance of such ex- 
pulsion, exhibited in the presence of the Emperor 
Vespasian. Now, from the preliminary questions 
and forms which our Lord employed, in his healing 
of the demoniacs, it seems very probable that in this, 





to the Bhuktus, or Hindoo exorcists, who, by vir- 


as in the case of using clay and spittle to the blind 


tue of a divine possession in themselves, expel the | and the deaf, he was pleased to employ some of the 


devils from others. The petition not to torment 


formula of these very schools—not indeed as effi- 


them, refers, in their case, to the threats made by | cient means of operation—except in so far as these 
the exorcist, who, in commanding the devil to go} might happen to be really efficacious (however myth- 


out, threatens, if he refuse, to torment him, to twist 
him, to burn him, &c., by his thaumaturgic power ; 
and sometimes, in fulfilment of this threat, he throws 
a little powder or ashes upon him, with a stern and 
commanding air, and the possessed shrieks out, as 
if actually burnt and tortured. Now this forcible 
expulsion from the body of the possessed—this 
command exercised over the system against the 
will—this, perhaps for the moment agonizing cri- 
sis, which may be necessary to restore him to his 
sane and healthy state—is what the Hindoo demo- 
niac dreads. Is there not something of the same 
seen in the Gadarene demoniac, who, as described 
in Mark v. 7, 8, cried with a loud voice, and said 
to our Lord—‘‘I adjure thee, by God, that thou 
torment me not. For, he said unto him, Come 
out of the man, thou unclean spirit.”” This, then, 
this forcible, and perhaps, painful, expulsion, was 
apparently the torment which he deprecated. In- 
deed, we are thoroughly convinced that there existed 
among the Jews, schools of exorcism, exactly cor- 
responding with some of those now in India, exactly 
corresponding with those once existing in Egypt as | 
temples of Kanobos, according to the hints which | 
we find in Van Dale and Jablonski; the close re-| 
semblance of which temples of the Egyptian Kano-| 
bos to the Mhuts or shrines of the Hindoo exorcist- 
power Kanoba, and of both to the mesmeric seances | 
of modern Europe, we shall hereafter have occasion | 
to point out. The existence of such exorcisers in. 
Judea, under the name of Perierchomenoi, or cir-| 
cumambulators, including in their number sons of | 
the chief priest Sceva, is proved from the passage | 
in the Acts, xix. 13, 14, to which we referred in 
our former paper ; and it is probable that the exor- 
cists mentioned in Mark ix. 38, and Luke ix. 49, 
were of the same class, though they now began to 
make use of the name of Jesus, deeming it more 
efficacious than those of Abraham, Isaac, Solomon, 
&c., which they had before employed. It is clear, 
too, from the question put by our Lord, “* By whom 
do your children cast them out?’’ that these Jewish | 


ically disguised) for the management or cure of 
madness or disease—but from that benevolent con- 
descension to the weakness of his brethren, which 
characterized the whole of his divine mission. 

With regard, in particular, to our Lord’s asking 
the possessed his name, and receiving for answer, 
‘* My name is Legion,’’ we must observe, that such 
question and reply form a part, and generally the 
commencement of the process of exorcism, at almost 
every exorcist shrine in India. And it is a curious 
fact, that, if the possessed be a Mahomedan, he 
generally gives a Mahormedan demoniac name in 
reply; if a Hindoo, a Hindoo mythological name ; 
and, as with us, black is the diabolical color, and 
Moors and negroes are associated in our minds with 
magicians and evil spirits ; and magic is black ; and 
the devil himself is supposed to dwell familiarly 
with his servants, in the shape of a black dog—so in 
the lower and more popular demonology of the Hin- 
| doos—a lesser mythology in itsel/—we encounter 

one devil classed as the spirit of a deceased Moosool- 
| man ; another as the spirit of a deceased ‘* Firingee,” 
or Portuguese Christian—the latter distinguished, 
when visible, by wearing a hat. The trials for 
witchcraft throughout Europe exhibit a somewhat 
similar peculiarity—the possessed give replies, har- 
monizing, in general, with Christian ideas on pos- 
session and demonology, but singularly varied by 
notions and traditions purely local. This fact, that 
each demoniac uses names to which he is accus- 
tomed from previous associations, leads us to sup- 
pose it probable that ‘“‘ Lecion’’ was a name well 
known to the popular Syrian demonology, applied, 
perhaps, to those who seemed, from the violence 
of their actions, possessed by many devils. The 
demoniac himself says, in Mark v. 9, 4eyewr drow 
wo, ** Legion is name to me,’’ not to us. And, v. 
7—*‘‘I adjure thee by God that thou torment me 
not’ —w 1; we Sacuvioys—and so, also, we read in 
Luke viii. 28. In Matt. viii. 29, indeed, it is ‘* to tor- 
ment us,’’ but here there are two demoniacs speak- 
ing, as stated in the verse immediately preceding. 
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What is still more remarkable, our Lord himself, 
in v. 8, addresses the spirit in the singular number 
—‘*Come out of the man (thou) unclean spirit” 
[Eiet9e to mrevua To dxsSaytoy ex tov arIganov ;] 
and it is not until after the demoniac had said, (Mark 
v. 9,) ‘“* My name is Legion, [or Legion is name to 
me,] for we are many,” and after ‘‘he [the man] be- 
sought him much that he would not send them [the 
devils] away out of the country,’’ (v. 10)—or, as it 
is expressed in v. 12—‘‘all the devils besought him, 
saying, send us into the swine ;’’ or, as Matthew 
relates it, viii. 31—*‘* So the devils besought him, 
saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine’’—it is not until then that 
our Lord, humoring, must we not say it, the idea 
which possessed the maniac, uses the plural num- 
ber, and says—‘‘ Go (ye) vaayete.”’—Matt. viii. 
32. As to any proof of a real plurality in the dai- 
mons, from the precipitate flight of the swine down 
the steep, we know that a single man, rushing on 
a sudden, and with violent action, towards a flock 
of sheep, will send them all running in terror in one 
direction ; and this is the explanation which has, in 
fact, been adopted by more than one commentator, 
regarding the destruction of the swine. 

The conclusion which we would draw from the 
foregoing observations is, that the name given by 
any of these parties is of no weight whatever as an 
argument, either pro or con, as regards the true 
character of these anomalous seizures and condi- 
tions ; since we see, in different systems, the par- 
ties always follow the old and habitual associations 
of the respective countries, creeds, and popular be- 
liefs, in which they were brought up. The Jew- 
ish demoniac—the Hindoo in Waren—the Christian 
witch—the modern mesmeric patient—all speak in 
their second personality, according to what they 
have heard or read before. The names or accounts, 
therefore, which they give, cannot be held to be the 
true names or accounts of their several states. This 
position, however, though it will prevent us from 
receiving any demoniac utterance as decisive evi- 
dence of the reality of possession, leaves us in the 
same state of doubt as before, and wil] not warrant 
our drawing the conclusion that there are nof such 
possessions ; for the possession may be real, though 
the name and the account given of it may be false. 
It is certainly, on the one hand, a strong presump- 
tion against any of these utterances proceeding from 
real devils, that they should all speak so differently 
in different times and places, and so exactly reflect 
back the associations of the party; but, on the 
other, if Satan have power to send his angels into 
men, and if he act upon a consistent principle, it 
would consort with this principle to assume, chame- 
leon-like, the particular shade of falsehood which 
may happen to prevail in each time and place, and 
give it strength; so that the spirit which would 
speak in the Greek Pythoness as Apollo, in the 
Mahoinedan as Sultan Mahomed, in the Christian 
witch as an imp of Satan, in the Hindoo as the! 
goddess Devee, or the devils Vetalu or Cheda, thus 
lending support to each false view of divine provi- 





dence, might—in an age of unbelief, and among a 


scientific people, which disbelieves alike devils and 
angels—and the whole bent of which, where not 
absolutely directed to materialism, is towards a 
self-deifying Pantheism—consistently subserve this 
delusion, by speaking Pantheistic reveries in the 
mouth of the mesmerized somnambulist. Although, 
therefore, the varieties and discrepancies in the 
names and accounts given of themselves by the 
supposed possessing spirits, among people of dif- 
ferent countries, and times, and creeds; and the 
invariable dependence and harmony found to exist 
between each account, and the belief and associa- 
tions amidst which the possessed or illumined was 
brought up, or with which he had been previously 
imbued, are wholly inconsistent with the intrinsic 
truth of such names and accounts in themselves, 
and constitute a difficulty, and even a prima faci: 
presumption, against the whole theory of a per- 
sonal demoniac possession—they are not absolutely 
irreconcilable with it upon the above reasoning. 
All that we can say at present is, that these names 
do nothing towards establishing its truth. 

To proceed, however, with the gospel demoni- 
acs. May not the knowledge of our Lord’s per- 
son and dignity displayed by the parties possessed, 
as seen in Matt. viii. 29, Mark v. 7, Luke iv. 34, 
41, Acts xix. 15, as well as the knowledge shown 
by the Pythonic damsel of the real character of 
Paul and his companions, as servants of the most 
high God, and teachers of the way of salvation— 
Acts xvi. 17—so far from being irreconcilable 
with the hypothesis of physical disease, be in per- 
fect harmony with it? It is a fact, which ali the 
records of medical experience prove beyond a ques- 
tion, and which is confirmed by some striking 
revelations in the ‘* Causes Celebres,"’ and in pri- 
vate biography, that in peculiar conditions of the 
body, upon the approach of death—in many cases 
of cerebral and nervous derangement, in some 
forms of mania, in epilepsy and epileptic hysteria, 
in trance or ecstasy, in common somnambulism, as 
well as in the phenomena of mesmerism—phe- 
nomena which seem very closely related to the 
second sight of the highland seers; to the “avro- 
ovyn or prophetic power which the soothsayer 
Calchas is said by Homer to have received from 
Apollo, the god of medicine as well as of vaticina- 
tion; to the dnyanu-drishtee, or gnostic vision, by 
which, in the Hindoo Poranus, the seer is often 
represented as describing future or remote events ; 
and even to the ordinary prophetic faculty of Ba- 
laam, whose evil purpose was, on a particular oc- 
easion, overruled miraculously for the blessing of 
the chosen people; who describes himself as 
** falling into a trance, but having his eyes open,”’ 
and of whom it is said that, on that particular oc- 
easion, when the spirit of God came upon him, 
‘he went not, as af other times, to seek for en- 
chantments ;"’ the Scriptures thereby intimating 
that it had been his usual practice to resort to 
certain specific instrumental means or processes, 
for the purpose of wooing, or exciting within him- 
self the prophetic faculty, which he exercised for 
‘the rewards of divination ;"’ that in all or many 
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of these cases, there does very commonly exist an 
inversion of consciousness—the loss of one’s own 
jdentity, and the assumption of another personality ; 
and often, besides this curious feature, a real exal- 
tation of the faculties, a genuine intuition tran- 
scending present time and place; in a word, a 
portion, however limited or temporary, of true 
prophetic vision. In the writings of the ancients, 
we meet constantly with true facts, the result of a 
faithful observation of nature, connected with false 
theories, the consequence of a false or an inade- 
quate idea of God and of the spiritual world. The 
accounts which their writers have left of epilepsy, 
must be considered as faithful, though the names 
and the theories attached to it are false. We ad- 
mit the description of the epileptic, though we may 
deny the justice of calling the visitation the ‘‘ di- 
vine disease ;”’ or *‘ a rushing and seizing upon,” as 
if by spiritual powers, which the word epi-lepsis it- 
self would seem to imply (thereby approaching the 
Hindoo idea of JAupate, ‘* devil-blast’’ or ‘* devil- 
rush.”*) We recognize the convulsions of Virgil's 
sibyl, and the quakings of Horace’s priestesses 
within the shrine, though we cannot allow them 
to proceed from the inhabitation and rule, either 
of Apollo or Cybele. And such we hold to be 
the true view of the Homeric “avroocury or vati- 
cination, that it is a description of a true fact—of 


real mental phenomena, found in conjunction with | 
P : J o with) «7 cannot look upon the slaughter of my race ; 


peculiar physical conditions, whether these con- 
ditions be the result of disease, of temperament, or 
of a specific treatment. And this view is con- 
firmed by meeting, in the writings of another, but 
totally distinct ancient nation, the Hindoos, the 
parallel fact, of the dnyanu-drishtee or gnostic 
vision. This term, which is erroneously repre- 
sented in Molesworth’s generally excellent diction- 
ary, as an adjective signifying ‘* that has a mental 
eye,”’ is a compound noun signifying literally ‘* the 
gnosis-sight,’’ i. e., the internal power of vision or 
intuition of remote objects, obtained by the medi- 
tative sage through inward concentration and con- 
templation. It corresponds alike with prophetic 
vision, with the second sight, and with the clair- 
voyance of the mesmerists. There is not, per- 
haps, in the whole range of literature, a subject 
more curious, or having eventually more important 
bearings on some of the highest questions of phi- 
losophy and religion, than the evidence of the ex- 
istence of a systematic mesmeric illuminism among 
the Hindoos for many ages, which their own lit- 
erature affords. These have been hitherto either 
entirly overlooked, or not fully understood by Eu- 
ropean scholars. 

We hope ere long to lay before our readers 
some interesting and convincing specimens of this 
evidence. For the present, however, we content 
ourselves with a single illustration of this gnosis- 
sight, which we translate word for word from the 
Panduvu Prutapu of Shreedhuru, a well-known 
metrical abbreviation of a portion of the Muhabha- 
rutu, one of the two great religious epics of the 
Hindoos. The passage occupies from the twenty- 


adhyayu or canto, in the original, which refers to 
the Bhishmu Purvu of the Muhabharutu as its au- 
thority. In this, as in many other passages in our 
possession, the gnostic-sight, or power of clair- 
voyance, is represented as awakened in the dis- 
ciple and lesser seer (in this instance Sunjuyu) by 
the preceptor and greater seer (in this instance 
Vyasu) placing his hand upon the other's head— 
one of the most effective operations in mesmerism 
for producing the same effect. In this extract the 
periphrases, ‘* Sutyuvudee’s son,’’ and ‘‘ sire of 
Shooku,”’ both refer to the divine seer, poet, and 
prophet Vyasu. Dhriturashtru is a blind monarch, 
whose hundred sons are about to be slain in battle. 
Sunjuyu, a minor seer, is a disciple of Vyasu, at 
whose bidding he performs in this scene the part 
of the boy Alexis, and reveals to the king what 
occurs far away. Gujupooru, the City of Ele- 
phants, is the same as Hustinapooru, the ancient 


Delhi :-— 


The aged and the children leaving within their homes 
The youthful heroes of the earth assembled, 
Then in Gujupooru, Sutyuvutee’s son 

In Dhriturashtru’s presence stood ; 
And said, ‘‘ These armies both shall melt away— 
The Panduvu brothers five alone shall be survivors. 


| If thou the battle of thy sons desirest to behold, 


I will bestow upon thee eyes."’ 
Reflecting spoke the king, the son of Umbika, 


But let me, here remaining, know all that may occur ; 
Thus do most excellent of spiritual teachers !”’ 
Thereon, his hand upon Sunjuyu’s head, 
The sire of Shooku placed ; 
And said, ‘* By gnostic sight behold, and all 
Describe unto the king. 
Whatever happen in the battle tide, 
All that having beheld return— 
No feeling of fatigue shall weary thee, 
Coming and going with the speed of mind. 
No weapon in the battle thee shall harm ; 
Go and return with ease in each successive moment.”’ 
Thus having spoken, Vyasu the divine 
Withdrew himself from sight. 
Then spoke Sunjuyu [thus made clairvoyant. 
‘* Oh, king, the armies now are both prepared ; 
Thy sons have all assembled them together, 
Now hearken to their names, as in order I repeat.”’ 


And then follows the enumeration and descrip- 
tion of the leaders and of the armies; then the 
celebrated episode called the Bhuguvud-Geeta, 
containing the theosophic dialogue between Ur- 
joono and Krishnu, and the fatal battle which en- 
sues; all which, though occurring at a distance, 
Sunjayu beholds by gnostic vision, and details to 
the blind monarch. 

Such passages as this, constantly occurring in 
the Hindoo writings, and alluding to the gnostic- 
sight, as to a common and well-known phenome- 
non, strengthen our position, that the Homeric 
mantosune or vaticination—the ordinary and un- 
sanctified prophetic faculty which Balaam awak- 
ened within himself ‘‘ at other times,’’? when “* he 
went to seek for enchantments,’’ and the second 
sight of the highland seers, were not pure fables ; 
but described a real fact—a fact which harmo- 
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nizes with the records of medical, no less than of 
mesmeric experience—however erroneous the va- 
rious theories framed by each party in ancient or 
in modern times, to account for its existence, 
namely, the spiritual exaltation and prophetic or 
intuitive power which is often awakened in, and is 
a concomitant, and, as it were, a symptom of pe- 
cular types of bodily disease, or of peculiar de- 
grees and stages of the attenuation of the bodily 
life. 

Now in such a state of exaltation of the facul- 


the spiritual world, the moral sense is often sharp- 
ened to an intense degree. Whether we take the 
experiences of somnambulism and mesmerism, or, 





discarding these altogether as unsafe testimony, 
confine ourselves to the revelations of the sick | 


chamber, we shall often find, both in the wild | 


utterances of those who are suffering under eonea| 
form of mental derangement, and in the calmer | 
declarations of those whose bodily powers have | 
nearly decayed, and who already stand almost in the | 
very presence of death, the profoundest glances | 
into character—a perception that might almost be 
termed a feeling of the good or evil nature of 
those who approach them, or are mentioned in 
their presence—a keen sensitiveness to the deform- 
ity of sin and the beauty of holiness. Could the 
soul, then, of the sinless one, the holy one of 
God, stand in the virgin light of its spotless inno-' 
cence, before such an awakened spiritual gaze, 
without instant recognition and homage ? 

But besides this consideration, we know, from 
the exclamations of the blind and the lepers, 
and others who besought our Lord for relief, 
that his person and reputation were well known ; 
and thus, such utterances of recognition on the 
part of the demoniacs may be not wholly uncon- 
nected, either with a previous knowledge on 
their own parts, or with expectations excited by 
what they heard bruited of his power and holi- 
ness on every side, mingled it must be remem- 
bered, with the old notions regarding their own 
possession, the result of that popular belief and 
those associations with which they had been fa- 
miliar. How such popular belief and associations 
operate upon the mind and actions of parties so 
affected, may be observed to this day in India, 
where all the utterances of the possessed refer to 
the gods and devils of their own mythology, and 
especially to those of their own immediate circle 
or locality. It can be clearly perceived, also, in 
the narrative of the discovery of the bodies of the 
martyrs, SS. Protasius and Gervasius, by St. 
Ambrose. It was a popular belief in the church 
at that period, that the devils in the bodies of the 
possessed were tormented by the sight of the 
relics of martyrs ; hence, in order to test the genu- 
ineness of these relics, certain demoniacs were 
brought to the spot; and as the parties employed 
in digging approached the site of the bodies, these 
unfortunate beings began to exhibit all the symp- 
toms of demoniac torture. Any one conversant 





with the history of the convulsionaries, or the 


ordinary phenomena of epileptic hysteria, very 
well knows that a single word, act. or idea, js 
sufficient to induce a paroxysm where parties have 
been long affected. These demoniacs, hearing in 
their sane intervals, and believing that they were 
possessed, and that the sight of martyrs’ relics 
would have the effect of bringing on their tor- 
ments, fell naturally enough into convulsions on 
seeing the first appearances of these remains. 

But, independently of all this, showing what 
might happen in the more natural course of 
things, can we for a moment doubt the possibility 
of our Lord’s being able to impress a conviction of 
his own divine character on these victims of phys- 
ical disease, whom he came to relieve, without 
supposing in them any other second personality 
than that which the shattered intellect, like a 
broken mirror, might present to their conscious- 
ness, or the awakening of any higher spiritual 
faculty in abeyance during the ordinary periods of 
the body’s health? Can we doubt that He, at 
whose command the dead son of the widow sat 
up and began to speak upon the bier which was 
carrying him out to his grave—at whose voice the 
already tainted Lazarus came forth from the tomb 
in all the freshness of life—whose rebuke stilled 
the tumult of the winds and the waves—can we 
doubt that He had the power to make the very 
anger of Satan praise him ; to call up a testimony 
from the storms which, as the permitted scourger 
of sinful man by physical disease—he had raised 
in the intellects of these unhappy men, and elicit 
a voice of recognition and worship from Him, the 
Man-God, from these, the very graves of human 
reason ? 

The very word daimon [Sacuor,] as well as its 
neuter form daimonion [Scauoror} and its deriva- 
tive participle, daimonizomenos, [Sarmoritouevos, | 
the three terms which are always applied to these 
cases of possession in the Gospels, and which have 
been rather questionably translated ‘* devil,’’ and 
‘* possessed with devils,’ in our English version, 
has, as all scholars know, a very different meaning 
in classic Greek. The daimoniae nature—and we 
shall use this form of orthography throughout the 
remainder of this paper, because the terms demon 
and demoniac have become associated with ideas 
not originally attached to darmon and daimoniac— 
the daimoniae nature comprehended all the inter- 
val between man and God. . To the philosophic 
and the well informed, therefore, who distin- 
guished between the supreme God, who is termed 
Hypsistos, the Most High, and in the Platonic 
dialogues, Agathos, or the Good ; and that multi- 
tude of powers who fill the Homeric Pantheon, 
and received the popular worship, these latter 
gods and demigods were nothing but daimons; 
and hence we find this term so often used as almost 
synonymous with divinity. But even in popular 


language it always expresses something, not lower 
than, but superior to man—generally something 
not evil and infernal, but excellent and divine—a 
demigod—a protecting numen, or guardian angel 
—a celestial inspiration ; sometimes, indeed, the 
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genius or fortune, whether good or evil, which in- they sat down and wept, when they remembered 
spires man’s thoughts and actions from within, and Zion, and hanged their harps upon the willows in 
rules over his destiny ; in a word, a something | the midst thereof—the Jews, acting under all 
connected with or within man higher than his or-| these influences, regarded this daimon, this dual 
dinary human nature—a second inner personality, | personality and superior inner intelligence, to be 
gifted with a profounder insight than himself; and ‘literally a messenger of Satan—a wicked, taber- 
thus applied by Socrates to the source of his own | nacling spirit. 
higher intuitions , for it is very manifest that this The Hindoo belief comprises both the Hebrew 
famous daimon of the virtuous Athenian was/and Greek views, admitting, as we have before 
nothing external, but something within himself. | shown, both a demoniac and a divine possession. 
The word daimon, indeed, derived as it isfromthe | Modern European science, on the other hand, 
verb daw, ** to divide, to know by a profound anal-| passing by both the supernatural theories, , gives 
ysis,” may be fairly rendered a dividing tatelli- | nasnes simply medical to the same class of phe- 
gence; and its application to that class of cases| nomena. We have lunacy at one extreme of the 
which constituted the supposed possessions, how-|chain—mesmerism at the other; and, intermedi- 
ever subsequently modified by varying religious | ate between the two, epilepsy, hysteria, chorea,, 
views or popular traditions, must have first origi- | and all the Jong and mournful train of manias, 
nated in the fact of the ancients recognizing, in all | and of convulsive and nervous disorders. 
or many such cases, this dual personality, and this} And, although it is evident that the disciples 
appearance of superior prophetic knowledge or in-| of our Lord, like the rest of the Jews, looked 
sight. ‘This application, however, received a dif-| upon the phenomena of possession as resulting 
ferent interpretation according to the views andj from the literal indwelling of individual wicked 
notions, whether of a purely religious or of a su-| spirits, and have recorded this impression with the 
perstitious character,* which prevailed among dif-| simplicity and truthfulness which is stamped on 
ferent races. every portion of the evangelic narrative, it does 
The nations of classic antiquity, from whom this | not follow that their views upon this question, 
term was borrowed, must have applied it tocases of | which is medical and psychological, rather than 
epilepsy in a good sense—in a seuse harmonizing | moral or religious, no more than their notions on 
with the other name which they bestowed upon | astronomy, and the other natural sciences, were 
this visitation—namely, morbus divinus, or ‘* the | necessarily correct. We must never confound the 
divine disease.’? They regarded it, indeed, as a|two classes of instruction which, through the 
possession, but as a possession that was divine. | whole sacred volume, are kept so sharply distinct 
The convulsed and heaving patients were, in their|—that addressed to the heart and will of man, 
eyes, filled with the afflatus of a divinity; they }and that appertaining to his intellect. The one, 
panted and struggled under the oppressive influ-| laying down man’s relation to his Maker, and to 
ence of the Pythonic god, or shook and trembled | his fellow-creatures, what he consequently owes 
under the power of the Dindymenean goddess—|to both: or, in other words, his duty to God, and 
the very counterpart of the Hindoo possessing-|his dufy to man, in regard to which the fullest 
power Devee— light, which man’s heart is capable of receiving, 
Non DixpyMENE non ADYTIS QUATIT is poured from the sacred volume, especially in 
MENTEM SACERDOTUM INCOLA Pyruivs. the precepts and example of our Lord himself. 
Non liber aque, non acuta The other, relating to the constitution and laws 
Sic geminant Corybantes era, of the universe, including the occult bonds of re- 
Tristes ut ire. lation, which connect the material with the spirit- 
The Jews, on the other hand, recognizing some- | ual world, and subordinate the former, through 
thing anomalous, and apparently supernatural, in | the latter, to the divine will. In this the Bible 
these cases—debarred by their religion from io | dose not teach ; but invariably uses, whether in 
knowledging any but the one God, and unable to | regard to the facts of the material, or those of the 
recognize his divine character in the distortions, | spiritual universe—to the rising, and setting, and 
the sufferings, and the howlings of the epileptic | standing still, of the sun,* or to the exit of dai- 
or the maniac—looking upon everything evil to! mons and unclean spirits—the common language 
proceed from Satan, personifying every beneficent | of the men, through whom and ¢o whom the 
and every evil energy in nature as good or evil | spirit spoke—spirit being as completely indepen- 
angels, and more or less imbued or affected in | dent of the formal understanding, which takes cog- 
their belief, as the book of Tobit clearly proves, | nizance of all natural science, and must be em- 
by the angelic and demoniac theories, and the su-/ ployed in all metaphysical reasoning, whether 
perstitions flowing therefrom, which prevailed | analytic or constructive, as it is of matter itself. 
among the nation amid which they had so long 


dwelt as captives, when by the rivers of Babylon} * “ And he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon ; and thou Moon, in the valley of Aja- 

* No person acquainted with the Rabbinical writings, | lon. And the sun stood still,-and the moon stayed, until 
no Protestant who reads the hooks of Tobit or of Evoch,| the people avenged themselves upon their enemies. So 
can doubt that a considerable mass of error and supersti- | the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not 
tion was mixed up with the portions of religious truth | to go down about a whole day.”—Joshua x. 12, 13. 
which were preserved among the Jews at the time of our| “'lhe sun aud moon stood still in their habitation.”— 
Lord’s advent. Hab. iii. 11. 
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What Coleridge alleges as a quality of the ‘‘ pure 
reason,’’ that it often presents a contradiction to 
the understanding, of which he gives this in- 
stance— 


Berore Abraham was, I an— 


is really and truly a quality of spirit, as was long 
ago maintained by the penetrating Jesuit, who 
gave a regular intellectual form to the obscure 
spiritual intuitions of Ignatius Loyola. 

Must we not suppose, then, that the apostles, 
partakers in the ideas of their times, were enlight- 
ened only to the extent of the age in which they 
lived, and were partakers also in its ignorance and 
its errors; and that this ignorance and these 
errors were removed in those matters only which 


*appertained to the work confided to them; that 


though made wise in all that was necessary to the 
success of their sacred mission, and the salvation 
of man—in all that concerned the transcendent 
character and wonderful mission of their divine 
Master, and the glad message which he came to 
preach, they shared, to the very last, in the popu- 
lar notions, the narrow views, and the prejudices 
of their countrymen on many subjects! We find 
that, even after the coming of the Holy Spirit on 
Pentecost, it required a vision from heaven to cor- 
rect Peter’s narrow views of the extent of the 
gospel dispensation, and induce him to preach 
Christ unto the Gentiles. Acts x. 28—34. Nay, 
even after this, the Apostle Paul, as he himself 
relates, (Gal. ii. 11—14,) had to withstand him to 
his face at Antioch, ‘‘ because he was to be 
blamed,’’ and ‘* walked not uprightly according 
to the truth of the gospel,’’ but, for fear of the 
Jewish converts, used ‘‘ dissimulation’’ in depart- 
ing from and declining to eat with the Gentile 
converts. Again, we find the Apostle Jude quot- 
ing a passage from the book of Enoch, (Jude, 1'4,) 
a translation of which is now before the world ; 
and the apocryphal, and even absurd character of 
which, is admitted by all scholars. And, if they 
were permitted to continue thus long ignorant, in 
matters which appear, at least in some measure, 
connected with the work of their mission, how 
much more so in one which was—supposing the 
theory of disease to be the true one—rather a 
question in medical science, or at most in psychol- 
ogy, than one having any practical bearing on 
morality or religion, Our Lord did not come to 
enlighten mankind in matters of science. He left 
untouched the false systems which he found pre- 
vailing in astronomy and the other departments of 
knowledge connected with external nature—and 
the same in what concerned man himself. Nei- 
ther in metaphysics, nor physiology, nor psychol- 
ogy, the border land which lies between the two, 
did he vouchsafe any instructions to his followers. 
Nay, of that werld of spirits which lies beyond 
the grave, the solemn reality, the sublime char- 
acter, the awful importance of which he enforced 
with such surpassing power, and to prepare man- 
kind for which was the object of his whole mis- 
sion—of his death as well as of his life—of this 








spiritual world how much has he revealed? (Of 
detail, absolutely nothing: a few pregnant hints 
and suggestive parables—a few awful figures—, 
few burning words, admirably well adapted to ip- 
fluence man’s moral conduct, but not at all to sat. 
isfy his curiosity, or enable his intellect to cop- 
struct any systematic scheme. We observe our 
Lord even checks a natural but an ill-timed curi- 
osity on subjects which seemed intimately cop- 
nected with the mission on which he was sending 
his apostles, and a full revelation upon which 
would, it might a priori be supposed, have in- 
spired them with additional ardor, and contrib- 
uted to their success, and this because, in his 
fulness of knowledge, both of the course of 
future events, as marked down in the divine 
counsels, and of the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, he foresaw that such knowledge was 
not good for them. ‘It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons which the Father has put 
[kept] in his own power.’ Acts i. 7. We can 
now appreciate the profound wisdom of this re- 
serve. Had the apostles been informed that more 
than eighteen centuries must elapse before the 
Lord should come again to restore the kingdom of 
Israel, and crown his faithful followers, what ef- 
fect would such information have had upon their 
burning faith? where would have been the ardor 
which led them and their successors to pour out 
their blood with joy for the hope that was set be- 
fore them? Man ever stands in need of things 
that are near, as powerful motives to influence 
him. Remoteness, whether of time, or place, or 
causality, like the actual effect of space upon at- 
traction, weakens, and ultimately annihilates, the 
motive influence of all things upon him, And so 
it must be preéminently in the effect of man’s im- 
pressions of the relation which exists between the 
invisible and the visible. His impressions cannot, 
indeed, change the nature of that relation, or affect 
its reality ; nor can the specific nature of that re- 
lation itself, whether it be direct or indirect, im- 
mediate or mediate, with but one or with a thou- 
sand intervening stages of causality, or instrumental 
agency, between the first term of the series and 
the last, the invisible moral cause and the visible 
physical effect, render it one jot less true, less sol- 
emn, less terrible in its results to man. But man’s 
impressions of the greater or less length of this 
series of intervening causalities and agencies, must 
materially affect the influence which this relation 
shall have upon his own conduct as a motive of 
action. For, constituted as he is to be vividly 
affected only by that which is near—to look upon 
the remote, indeed, almost with as much indiffer- 
ence as though it had no existence—he may come 
to regard a causality, which, though most intensely 
real, has to pass through many intervening links, 
the necessary connection between which he cannot 
discern or appreciate, as vague, and indefinite, doubt- 
ful in its operation, and undeserving of his regard. 
Now, the influence of Satan, aud consequently 
of sin in man’s miseries—a great and important 


_ truth—was clear enough to the eyes of the dis- 
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of civilization as the Jews of Herod's day, regard- 
ing similar physical affections. And hence it is 
that we have deemed it requisite to throw out the 
foregoing suggestions, for the purpose of showing 
the profound wisdom and harmony of our Lord’s 
conduct in regard to these daimoniacs, on the 
ground of a purely physical theory. For it is of 
this very /unatic, this sufferer from the moon’s 
physical influences, that we read—* And Jesus 
rebuked the devil, (daimon,) and he departed out of 
him, and the child was cured from that hour.”’ 
In Mark ix. 17, which, from a comparison of the 
context, evidently refers to the same case, the 
father describes his son thus—*‘ Master, I have 
brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb 
spirit: and wheresoever he taketh him, he teareth 
him, and he foameth and gnasheth with his teeth, 
and pineth away.”? In the 20th verse it is said— 
‘** Suraightway the spirit tare him, and he fell on 
the ground, and wallowed foaming.”” The two 
next verses are remarkable, as indicating the long | 
duration of the visitation, and the symptoms of the | 
paroxysm—* And he asked his father, How long | 
is it ago since this came unto him? And he’ 
said, or A cHILD. And ofttimes it hath cast him | 
into the fire and into the water, to destroy him.”*| 
This is the case which Hammond alleges to contain | 
a description of epilepsy, and which Newcome also 
pronounces that of an epileptic at the lunar periods. 

With regard to the declaration of our Lord, in| 
reference to this same lunatic, that ** This kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting,’’ it must 
be connected with what precedes it. When the 
disciples inquired, ‘* Why could we not cast him 
out?’’ Jesus said to them, ‘* Because of your un- 
belief.”’ It was, therefore, not from any effect the 
fasting and prayer had immediately on the daimon 
itself, that they were required to resort to them, | 
but to increase that faith which was necessary in| 
themselves, in order to perform the cure. The 
whole of the Bible shows us that, whenever any 
work was to be performed, in which the spiritual 
required to be more than usually awakened and 
exalted in man, and on which the blessing of 
Ileaven, the union of the divine with the human 
will, was more especially sought, then prayer and 
fasting were the means resorted to, in order to 
deaden the bodily life, to quicken the spiritual, 
and to obtain that benediction, which sanctified 
and accomplished the purpose of man by making 
it that of God. The direction of our Lord, there- 
fore, would only be an application to this case 
of two principles, which we find everywhere main- 
tained in Scripture, especially in the New Testa- 
ment—viz., the omnipotence of faith over nature 
and matter; and the necessity of crucifying the 
flesh ; of hating our own life, and of maintaining 
an incessant communion, by prayer, with the source 
of a higher life, in order to raise our wills to a 
union with the divine will, and thus to awaken 
within us that spiritual power which triumphs over 
the material ; that wonderful faith, which St. John 
calls ‘* the victory that overcometh the world,” and 











of which our Lord emphatically declares, that it 





can move mountains, and transplant trees into the 
sea. Faith, indeed, not only in him who works, 
but in those who benefit by the miracle, appears 
everywhere absolutely necessary to this victory 
over matter. In Matt. ix. 22, our Lord tells the 
woman who touched the hem of his garment, 
“Thy faith hath made thee whole.”” In Matt. ix, 
28, before curing the blind men, he asks them, 
** Believe ye that Iam able to do thist’ In the 
same way, we read, in Acts xiv. 9, of St. Paul, 
wheo curing the cripple at Lystra, that “ steadfast- 
ly beholding him, and perceiving that he had faith 
to be healed,’ he then “‘ said with a loud voice, 
Stand upright on thy feet. And he leaped and 
walked.’’ Our Lord, indeed, goes so far as to 
say, in Mark ix. 23, addressing the father of the 
lunatic child, ‘All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” And, on the other hand, so fatal is this 
want of faith, in the party to be benefitted by the 
conquest of material evil, and all cure of disease is 
such, that we read in Mark vi. 5,6, our Lord him- 
self ‘* could there do no mighty work.”’ ‘And he 
marvelled because of their unbelief.”’ In like man- 
ner, it would appear from our Lord’s own words, 
that had not Martha believed, Lazarus had not been 
raised from the dead—*‘ Said I not unto thee, that 
if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God?’”—John xi. 40. And, if any one 
should doubt this power of faith over matter to be 
a literal truth, and ask, how is it possible for the 
moral condition of one man’s mind, to exert a com- 
mand over physical disease in another! [supposing 
these daimoniae cases to be purely physical|—we 
would reply by asking, how could the moral con- 
dition of Peter’s mind exert a command over the 
waves, and reverse the laws of gravitation so long 
as faith prevailed; but the moment this gave way 
to fear, then how became he again the slave of 
matter, so that he began to sink, and cried out, 
** Lord, save me, or 1 perish,”’ meriting that re- 
proach of his Lord, ‘* O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt ?’’—Matt. xiv. 31. 

There we pause for the present. The field of 
thought and Janguage which we have to investigate 
is a wide one, and may not be lightly hurried over ; 
and the special limits to which the requirements of 
periodical publication confine us, will only allow 
us to accomplish a portion of the survey. Its 
completion must be reserved for another number. 





Fertitizine Errects or Rain-Warer.—Rain 
is never absolutely pure water ; it is variously im- 
pregnated ; and this in consequence of two offices 
which it seems to have to perform (not to mention 
others ;) namely, the purifying of the atmosphere, 
and the fertilizing of the earth. Carbonic acid, 
oxygen, and azote, are always contained in it, and 
the former in considerably larger proportion than in 
the atmosphere, oxygen being more soluble in 
water than azote. And, besides these, there are 
other matters, such as carbonate of ammonia, and 
various substances, which it brings down with it, 
exercising its purifying function, from the atmos- 
phere, in which they were suspended or dissolved.— 
Dr. Davy, F. R. 8. 
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From the Christian Remembrancer. | remained there in companionship with so glaring 


Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. By Tuomas | 204 degrading a frailty was a perplexity. 








Noon Tatrourp, &c. London: Moxon. 1848. 


Tur title of these volumes must ensure them a 
weleome with all who have enjoyed Charles Lamb's 
former works. A man who can say things as no 
one else can say them, who possesses the charm 
of a perfectly original and characteristic style, who 
sees by the light of his own eyes, and expresses 
himself in the unhackneyed coinage of his own 
brain, is secure of readers. A fresh style is more 
than a new subject. There are minds of such in- 
herent staleness that all they touch takes that com- 
plexion. They start on their career like the 
Gibeonites, with old shoes and clouted upon their 
feet, and dry provisions for the way. It matters 
not how new the topic, with them it is old; we 
seem to have heard it all before, and are already 
weary. In gay contrast with these dull journey- 
ers are others to whom the common way-side, the 
worn-out paths of life, furnish variety enough and 
matter for their genius. They find novelty and 
dignity in what we had hitherto passed over as 
common and trivial ; they show us distances bathed 
in light, a foreground picturesque and fantastic, in 
scenes till now too familiar for any definite impres- 
sions ; but henceforth never to be looked on with- 
out interest, and forever associated with their 
memory. And this gift of theirs is a real power 
of perception, it is no exercise of mere fancy. It 
is not a delusion substituted for the reality, but the 
reality itself, which our careless, unobservant glance 
had failed to discover before in its true intricacy 
and grace. 

Of such we reckon Charles Lamb. How many 
common familiar things are linked with recollec- 
tions of his humor, his quaint wisdom, his tender 
pathos! And looking for no more than additional 
traits of these characteristic qualities in the pres- 
ent volumes, we yet hailed them as ensuring 
amusement to their readers, and something worthy 
a better name. But these final memorials are of 
a deeper interest, and for higher reasons will be 
most welcome to such as could not help loving the 
author as well as his genius, even while half 
ashamed of the sentiment. It cannot be denied 
that his admirers have sometimes been brought to 
a difficulty in defending their favorite against those 
who disputed the intellectual rank to which they 
would raise him. If the objectors, proof against 
the fascinations of his style, assured us that they 
saw no fun in his humor, and only affectation in 
his quaintness, we felt ourselves, so far, more en- 
lightened and fortunate than they; but if they 
further asked how a man who yielded to the vulgar 
temptation of strong drinks could be supposed gifted 
with delicate moral perceptions! regarding this 
quality only in its intellectual light, we yet own to 
having felt the difficulty ; as firmly believing that 
nothing so dulls and obscures right reason as a 
life of self-indulgence. It was an anomaly. We 
felt, in spite of many things we wished away, that 
he had this sensitiveness unblunted; but how it 


| 


Serjeant Talfourd’s present narrative furnishes 


some solution of this difficulty, and the best justi- 


fication of those who have always thought they 
saw something in Lamb's writings higher than his 
apparent self. The present true and finished pic- 
ture of his life presents a strange contrast—a depth 
of unconscious self-sacrifice, of which all but his 
friends were ignorant, with a surface of conscious 
self-indulgence known to all the world. We call 
his self-denial unconscious, from the humility which 
would not allow him to regard it as such, and be- 
cause the purest, most disinterested affection made 
it necessary and inevitable to him. Both for the 
sacrifice itself, and for the affection which prompt- 
ed it, Charles Lamb must henceforth be regarded 
as the type and hero of fraternal love. 

Twelve years ago, in giving his letters and some 
account of their writer to the world, Serjeant Tal- 
fourd pointed to a time when he hoped, by the 
publication of further letters and details then neces- 
sarily withheld, to enable the reader to form a 
more complete estimate of his friend's singular 
and delightful character. That period is now ar- 
rived, and the death of Mary Lamb, the object of 
her brother's lifelong solicitude, has removed the 
only obstacle to this fuller knowledge. It would, 
indeed, have been a false delicacy to have with- 
held, after this event, the circumstances of a his- 
tery so necessary to the full appreciation of the 
brother’s character, and reflecting no disgrace on 
his unhappy sister, the unconscious actor in the 
frightful tragedy which it discloses. 

The volumes open with the year 1795, when 
Charles Lamb was living in straitened circum- 
stances with his father, mother, and sister—ten 
years older than himself, in lodgings in Holborn. 
He was then just twenty, and a clerk of three years’ 
standing in the India House. Incited by some 
stirrings of genius, the example of his friend Cole- 
ridge, and chiefly by his admiration for a certain 
fair young lady of Islington, he was beginning to 
write verses. But this “ fair-haired maid’? was 
not to be his destiny; how he sped, or might 
have sped, in his wooing, is not known; for 
he was soon called upon to resign all youth's 
gay visions to devote himself to the demands 
of a less selfish affection. He had at this time 
few friends; Coleridge, whose society had always 
such a charm for him, had quitted London, 
leaving him with a heavy sense of loneliness, 
This, and we may gather, the anxieties of his 
attachment, for he seems to have been a de- 
sponding lover, combined to develope a corstitu- 
tional tendency to insanity, a malady from which 
his sister had already suffered more than once. 
The scourge now fell upon him, and for a few 
weeks he was under confinement. ‘* The wonder 
is,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ that amidst all the dif- 
ficulties, the sorrows, and the excitements of his 
succeeding forty years it never recurred. Per- 
haps the true cause of this remarkable exemption 
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afflictions are considered in association with one 
single frailty—will be found in the sudden claim 
made on his moral and intellectual nature by a 
terrible exigency, and by his generous answer to 
that claim; so that a life of self-sacrifice was re- 
warded by the preservation of unclouded reason.” 
Some allusions to his attack occur in letters to 
Coleridge in the course of the same year, after 
which he was never known to speak or write of it 
to his dearest friends. Immediately after his res- 
toration to reason he writes thus :— 


Coleridge, I know not what suffering scenes you 
have gone through at Bristol. My life has been 
somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks that 
finished last year and began this, your very humble 
servant spent very agreeably in a madhouse at Hox- 
ton. Iam got somewhat rational now, and don't 
bite any one. But mad I was, and many a vagary 
my imagination played me * * * * The sonnet | 
send you has smal] merit as poetry, but you will be 
curious to read it when I tell you it was written in 
my prison-house in one of my lucid intervals. 


We quote it, not simply for its poetical merits, 
but as an example of the sincerity which marks his 
character—of the dependence that might be placed 
on his professions. Though many acknowledge 
**a mighty debt of love,’’ and think they mean 
what they say, how few are ready to pay it in 
such true heart's coin as his :— 


TO MY SISTER. 
If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 
*T was but the error of a sickly mind, 
And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well 
And waters clear of reason: and for me 
Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 
My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er inclined 
Tvo highly, and with a partial eye to see 
No blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection ; and wouldst ofttimes lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister, and my friend, 


It was in the autumn of the following year 
(1796) that the terrible event occurred which from 
henceforth separated this brother and sister from 
all the common hopes and wishes belonging to 
their age, to bind them by sad and indissoluble 
bonds to each other. Their mother was suffering 
from ill-health and infirmity, and Miss Lamb de- 
voted herself to her with the most affectionate and 
constant attention. Her days were spent in needle- 
work, by which she wearied herself to add to her 
fainily’s small means, while her nights were broken 
by incessant watchings, and the needful attentions 
which her mother’s infirmities required. It is no 
wonder that, thus tried by anxiety and over-fatigue, 
the dreadful malady inherent in her constitution 
should break out. She suddenly lost her senses, 
and in a fit of frenzy, seizing a knife which unhap- 
pily lay at hand, killed her mother with her own 
hand. ‘The newspapers of the time contain the re- 
port of the inquest. Iler miserable brother writes 
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the following account of the calamity, and of his 
own state under it, to his friend Coleridge :— 


My dearest Friend—White, or some of my 
friends, or the public papers, by this time, may have 
informed you of the terrible calamities that have 
fallen on our family. 1 will only give you the out- 
lines: my poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insan- 
ity, has been the death of her own mother. I was 
at hand only time enough to snatch the knife out of 
her grasp. She is at present in a madhouse, from 
whence, I fear, she must be moved to an hospital. 
God has preserved me my senses—I eat, and drink, 
and sleep, and have my judgment, I believe, very 
sound. My poor father was slightly wounded, and 
I am left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. 
Norris, of the Blue-coat School, has been very kind 
to us, and we have no other friend ; but thank God 
I am calm and composed, and able to do the best 
that remains to do. Write as religious a letter as 
possible, but no mention of what is gone and done 
with. With me ‘‘the former things are passed 
away,’ and I have something more to do than to 
feel. 

God Almighty have us well in His keeping. 

C. Lams. 

Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed 
every vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as 
you please, but if you publish, publish mine (I give 
free leave) without name or initial, and never send 
me a book, I charge you. 

Your own judgment will convince you not to take 
any notice of this yet to your dear wife. You look 
after your family, I have my reason and strength 
left to take care of mine. I charge you, don’t 
think of coming to see me—write. I will not see 
you if you come. God Almighty love you, and all 
of us. C. Lame. 


The letter which Coleridge wrote on this occa- 
sion will be read with interest, as that for which 
Lamb so warmly expresses his gratitude. Although 
often seen in MS., we are not aware whether Ser- 
jeant Talfourd has met with it. We take it from 
the affectionate, though not very artistic, work, 
** Gillman’s Life of Coleridge’’—p. 338. 


Your letter, my friend, struck me with a mighty 
horror. It rushed upon me and stupified my feel- 
ings. You bid me write you a religious letter; I 
am not a man who would attempt to insult the 
greatness of your anguish by any other consolation. 
Heaven knows that in the easiest fortunes there is 
much dissatisfaction and weariness of spirit ; much 
that calls for the exercise of patience and resigna- 
tion; but in storms, like these, that shake the 
dwelling and make the heart tremble, there is no 
middle way between despair and the yielding up of 
the whole spirit unto the guidance of faith. And 
surely it is a matter of joy, that your faith in Jesus 
has been preserved ; the Comforter that should re- 
lieve you is not far from you. But as you are a 
Christian, in the name of that Saviour who was 
filled with bitterness and made drunken with worm- 
wood, I conjure Ye to have recourse in frequent 
prayer to “‘his God and your God,” the God of 
mercies, and Father of all comfort. Your poor 
father is, I hope, almost senseless of the calamity ; 
the unconscious instrument of Divine Providence 
knows it not, and your mother is in heaven. It is 
sweet to be roused from a frightful dream by the 
song of birds, and the gladsome rays of the morn- 
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from the blackness and amazement of a sudden hor- 
yor, by the glories of God manifest, and the halle- 
Jujahs of angels! 

As to what regards yourself, I approve altogether | 
of your abandoning what you justly call vanities. 
] look upon you as a man called by sorrow and an- 
guish, and a strange desolation of hopes, into quiet- 
ness, and a soul set apart and made peculiar to God. 
We cannot arrive at any portion of heavenly bliss 
without in some measure imitating Christ ; and they 
arrive at the largest inheritance who imitate the 
most difficult parts of his character, and, bowed 
down and crushed under foot, cry in fulness of 
faith, ** Father, thy will be done.” 

] wish above measure to have you for a little 
while here ; no visitants shall blow on the nakedness 
of your feelings—you shall be quiet, and your spirit 
may be healed. I see no possible objection, unless 
your father’s helplessness prevent you, and unless 
you are necessary to him. If this be not the case, 
] charge you write me that you will come. 

I charge you, my dearest friend, not to dare to 
encourage gloom or despair; you are a temporary 
sharer in human miseries, that you may be an eter- 
nal partaker of the Divine nature. I charge you, 
if by any means it be possible, come to me. 

I remain, your affectionate, 
S. T. Co.erince. 


A verdict of lunacy had, of course, been re- 
turned on the inquest, and Miss Lamb was imme- 
diately removed to an asylum, where she soon 
recovered her reason. The following are extracts 
from Lamb’s next letter to Coleridge on this 
brightening of their prospects,’’ as he terms it. 
For there was no selfishness in his grief; from the 
first he thought most of Mary, felt for her, identi- 
fied himself with her, and in such a spirit prepared 
solemnly to devote his life to save her from the 
dreary fate which was the natural consequence of 
her misfortune. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


My dearest Friend—Your letter was an inestima- 
ble treasure to me. It will be a comfort to you, I 
know, to know that our prospects are somewhat 
brighter. My poor dear, dearest sister, the un- 
happy and unconscious instrument of the Almighty’s 
judgments upon our house, is restored to her senses : 
to a dreadful sense and recollection of what has 
passed, awful to her mind, and impressive, (as it 
must be to the end of life,) but tempered with 
religious resignation, and the reasonings of 4 sound 
judgment, which, in this early stage, knows how 
to distinguish between a deed committed in a tran- 
sient fit of frenzy, and the terrible guilt of a mother’s 
murder. I have seen her. 1 found her this morn- 
ing calm and serene ; far, very far, from an inde- 
cent, forgetful serenity ; she has a most affection- 
ate and tender concern for what has happened. 
Indeed, from the beginning, frightful and hopeless 
as her disorder seemed, | had confidence enough in 
her strength of mind, and religious principle to look 
forward to a time when even she might recover 
tranquillity. God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful 
as it is to tell, 1 have never once been otherwise 
than collected and calm; even on the dreadful day, 
and in the midst of the terrible scene, I preserved a 
tranquillity which bystanders may have construed 
into indifference—a tranquillity not of despair. Is 
it folly or sin in me to say that it was a religious 
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to other favorable circumstances. I felt that I had 
something else to do than to regret. On that first 
evening my aunt was lying insensible, to all appear- 
ance like one dying—my father with his poor fore- 

Faaen 
from a daughter dearly loved by him, and who 
loved him no less dearly—my mother a dead and 
murdered corpse in the next room—yet was | won- 
derfully supported. I closed not my eyes in sleep 
that night, but lay without terrors and without 
despair. I have lost no sleep since. I had been 
long used not to rest on things of sense—had 
endeavored after a comprehension of mind, unsat- 
isfied with the ‘‘ ignorant present time,’’ and ‘his 
kept me up. I had the whole weight of the family 
thrown on me; for my brother, little disposed (I 
speak not without tenderness for him) at any time 
to take care of old age and infirmities, had now, 
with his bad leg, an exemption from such duties, 
and I was now left alone. One little incident may 
serve to make you understand my way of managing 
my mind. Within a day or two after the fatal one, 
we dressed for dinner a tongue which we had had 
salted for some weeks in the house. As I sat 
down a feeling like remorse struck me ;—this 
tongue poor Mary got for me, and I can partake of 
it now when she is faraway! A thought occurred 
and relieved me—if | give in to this way of feeling, 
there is not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, 
that will not awaken the keenest griefs; I must 
rise above such weaknesses. I hope this was not 
want of true feeling. I did not let this carry me, 
though, too far. On the very second day, (I date 
from the day of horrors,) as is usual in such cases, 
there were a matter of twenty people, I do think, 
supping in our room; they prevailed with me to 
eat with them, (for to eat I never refused.) They 
were all making merry in the room! Some had 
come from friendship, some from busy curiosity, 
and some from interest; I was going to partake 
with them, when my recollection came that my 
poor dead mother was lying in the next room—the 
very next room;—a mother who, through life, 
wished nothing but her children’s welfare. Indig- 
nation, the rage of grief, something like remorse, 
rushed upon my mind. In an agony of emotion, I 
found my way mechanically to the adjoining room, 
and fell on my knees by the side of her coffin, 
asking forgiveness of Heaven, and sometimes of 
her, for forgetting her so soon. ‘Tranquillity 
returned, and it was the only violent emotion that 
mastered me, and I think it did me good. I men- 
tion these things because I hate concealment, and 
love to give a faithful journal of what passes within 
me. 


It seems cold-blooded to dwell on the force of 
such a passage as this, but it is not often that real 
grief is so piercingly described. We read ficti- 
tious scenes, highly wrought and exciting, and we 
say, How true to nature! from vague impressions 
of what might be ;—but this is nature itself. It 
was an alleviation to such a mind to analyze sen- 
sations, to live them over again, and, as it were, 
to face them; he threw himself upon his friend in 
intense desire fur his sympathy, and painted his 
sufferings in vivid truthful colors that he might 
win it. The busy, thoughtless crowd of friends, 
the homely supper, the ‘‘ making merry,”—who 
has not recollections of that dreary mirth and sad 
festivity, which, in some form or ether, seem the 
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afflictions are considered in association with one 
single frailty—will be found in the sudden claim 
made on his moral and intellectual nature by a 
terrible exigency, and by his generous answer to 
that claim ; so that a life of self-sacrifice was re- 
warded by the preservation of unclouded reason.”’ 
Some allusions to his attack occur in letters to 
Coleridge in the course of the same year, after 
which he was never known to speak or write of it 
to his dearest friends. Immediately after his res- 
toration to reason he writes thus :— 


Coleridge, I know not what suffering scenes you 
have gone through at Bristol. My life has been 
somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks that 
finished last year and began this, your very humble 
servant spent very agreeably in a madhouse at Hox- 
ton. Iam got somewhat rational now, and don’t 
bite any one. But mad I was, and many a vagary 
my imagination played me * * * * The sonnet | 
send you has small merit as poetry, but you will be 
curious to read it when | tell you it was written in 
my prison-house in one of my lucid intervals. 


We quote it, not simply for its poetical merits, 
but as an example of the sincerity which marks his 
character—of the dependence that might be placed 
on his professions. ‘Though many acknowledge 
**a mighty debt of love,” and think they mean 
what they say, how few are ready to pay it in 
such true heart’s coin as his :— 


TO MY SISTER. 

If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 

*T was but the error of a sickly mind, 

And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well 
And waters clear of reason: and for me 

Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 

My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er inclined 
Tvo highly, and with a partial eye to see 

No blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection ; and wouldst ofttimes lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister, and my friend, 


It was in the autumn of the following year 
(1796) that the terrible event occurred which from 
henceforth separated this brother and sister from 
all the common hopes and wishes belonging to 
their age, to bind them by sad and indissoluble 
bonds to each other. Their mother was suffering 
from ill-health and infirmity, and Miss Lamb de- 
voted herself to her with the most affectionate and 
constant attention. Her days were spent in needle- 
work, by which she wearied herself to add to her 
fainily’s smal] means, while her nights were broken 
by incessant watchings, and the needful attentions 
which her mother’s infirmities required. It is no 
wonder that, thus tried by anxiety and over-fatigue, 
the dreadful malady inherent in her constitution 
should break out. She suddenly lost her senses, 
and in a fit of frenzy, seizing a knife which unhap- 
pily lay at hand, killed her mother with her own 
hand. ‘The newspapers of the time contain the re- 
port of the inquest. ler miserable brother writes 





the following account of the calamity, and of his 
own state under it, to his friend Coleridge :— 


My dearest Friend—White, or some of my 
friends, or the public papers, by this time, may have 
informed you of the terrible calamities that have 
fallen on our family. 1 will only give you the out- 
lines: my poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insan- 
ity, has been the death of her own mother. I was 
at hand only time enough to snatch the knife out of 
her grasp. She is at present in a madhouse, from 
whence, I fear, she must be moved to an hospital. 
God has preserved me my senses—I eat, and drink, 
and sleep, and have my jadgment, I believe, very 
sound. My poor father was slightly wounded, and 
I am left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. 
Norris, of the Blue-coat School, has been very kind 
to us, and we have no other friend ; but thank God 
Iam calm and composed, and able to do the best 
that remains to do. Write as religious a letter as 
possible, but no mention of what is gone and done 
with. With me ‘‘the former things are passed 
ete. and I have something more to do than to 
feel. 

God Almighty have us well in His keeping. 

C. Lams. 

Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed 
every vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as 
you please, but if you publish, publish mine (I give 
free leave) without name or initial, and never send 
me a book, I charge you. 

Your own judgment will convince you not to take 
any notice of this yet to your dear wife. You look 
after your family, I have my reason and strength 
left to take care of mine. I charge you, don’t 
think of coming to see me—vwrite. I will not see 
you if you come. God Almighty love you, and all 
of us. C. Lame. 


The letter which Coleridge wrote on this occa- 
sion will be read with interest, as that for which 
Lamb so warmly expresses his gratitude. Although 
often seen in MS., we are not aware whether Ser- 
jeant Talfourd has met with it. We take it from 
the affectionate, though not very artistic, work, 
‘* Gillman’s Life of Coleridge’’-—p. 338. 


Your letter, my friend, struck me with a mighty 
horror. It rushed upon me and stupified my feel- 
ings. You bid me write you a religious letter; I 
am not a man who would attempt to insult the 
greatness of your anguish by any other consolation. 
Heaven knows that in the easiest fortunes there is 
much dissatisfaction and weariness of spirit ; much 
that calls for the exercise of patience and resigna- 
tion; but in storms, like these, that shake the 
dwelling and make the heart tremble, there is no 
middle way between despair and the yielding up of 
the whole spirit unto the guidance of faith. And 
surely it is a matter of joy, that your faith in Jesus 
has been preserved ; the Comforter that should re- 
lieve you is not far from you. But as you are a 
Christian, in the name of that Saviour who was 
filled with bitterness and made drunken with worm- 
wood, I conjure Fe to have recourse in frequent 
prayer to “‘ his God and your God,” the God of 
mercies, and Father of all comfort. Your poor 
father is, I hope, almost senseless of the calamity ; 
the unconscious instrument of Divine Providence 
knows it not, and your mother is in heaven. It is 
sweet to be roused from a frightful dream by the 
song of birds, and the gladsome rays of the morn- 
ing. Ah, how infinitely more sweet to be awakened 
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from the blackness and amazement of a sudden hor- 
yor, by the glories of God manifest, and the halle- 
Jujahs of angels! 

As to what regards yourself, I approve altogether 


] look upon you as a man called by sorrow and an- 
guish, and a strange desolation of hopes, into quiet- 
ness, and a soul set apart and made peculiar to God. 
We cannot arrive at any portion of heavenly bliss 
without in some measure imitating Christ ; and they 
arrive at the largest inheritance who imitate the 
most difficult parts of his character, and, bowed 
down and crushed under foot, ery in fulness of 
faith, ** Father, thy will be done.”’ 

I wish above measure to have you for a little 
while here ; no visitants shall blow on the nakedness 
of your feelings—you shall be quiet, and your spirit 
may be healed. I see no possible objection, unless 
your father’s helplessness prevent you, and unless 
you are necessary to him. If this be not the case, 
| charge you write me that you will come. 

I charge you, my dearest friend, not to dare to 
encourage gloom or despair; you are a temporary 
sharer in human miseries, that you may be an eter- 
nal partaker of the Divine nature. I charge you, 
if by any means it be possible, come to me. 

I remain, your affectionate, 
S. T. Coreripee. 


A verdict of lunacy had, of course, been re- 
turned on the inquest, and Miss Lamb was imme- 
diately removed to an asylum, where she soun 
recovered her reason. ‘The following are extracts 
from Lamb’s next letter to Coleridge on this 
“brightening of their prospects,’’ as he terms it. 
For there was no selfishness in his grief; from the 
first he thought most of Mary, felt for her, identi- 
fied himself with her, and in such a spirit prepared 
solemnly to devote his life to save her from the 
dreary fate which was the natural consequence of 
her misfortune. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


My dearest Friend—Y our letter was an inestima- 
ble treasure to me. It will be a comfort to you, I 
know, to know that our prospects are somewhat 
brighter. My poor dear, dearest sister, the un- 
happy and unconscious instrument of the Almighty’s 
judgments upon our house, is restored to her senses : 
to a dreadful sense and recollection of what has 
passed, awful to her mind, and impressive, (as it 
must be to the end of life,) but tempered with 
religious resignation, and the reasonings of 4 sound 
judgment, which, in this early stage, knows how 
to distinguish between a deed committed in a tran- 
sient fit of frenzy, and the terrible guilt of a mother’s 
murder. I have seen her. I found her this morn- 
ing calm and serene ; far, very far, from an inde- 
cent, forgetful serenity ; she has a most affection- 
ate and tender concern for what has happened. 
Indeed, from the beginning, frightful and hopeless 
as her disorder seemed, I had confidence enough in 
her strength of mind, and religious principle to look 
forward to a time when even she might recover 
tranquillity. God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful 
as it is to tell, 1 have never once been otherwise 
than collected and calm; even on the dreadful day, 
and in the midst of the terrible scene, I preserved a 
tranquillity which bystanders may have construed 
into indifference—a tranquillity not of despair. Is 
it folly or sin in me to say that it was a religious 
principle that most supported me’? | allow much 








to other favorable circumstances. I felt that I had 
something else to do than to regret. On that first 
evening my aunt was lying insensible, to all appear- 


, ance like one dying—my father with red pa fore- 
of your abandoning what you justly call vanities. | 


head plastered over, from a wound he had received 
from a daughter dearly loved by him, and who 
loved him no less dearly—my mother a dead and 
murdered corpse in the next room—yet was | won- 
derfully supported. I closed not my eyes in sleep 
that mght, but lay without terrors and without 
despair. I have lost no sleep since. I had been 
long used not to rest on things of sense—had 
endeavored after a comprehension of mind, unsat- 
isfied with the ‘‘ ignorant present time,’ and this 
kept me up. I had the whole weight of the family 
thrown on me; for my brother, little disposed (I 
speak not without tenderness for him) at any time 
to take care of old age and infirmities, had now, 
with his bad leg, an exemption from such duties, 
and I was now left alone. One little incident may 
serve to make you understand my way of managing 
my mind. Within a day or two after the fatal one, 
we dressed for dinner a tongue which we had had 
salted for some weeks in the house. As I sat 
down a feeling like remorse struck me ;—this 
tongue poor Mary got for me, and I can partake of 
it now when she is faraway! A thought occurred 
and relieved me—if I give in to this way of feeling, 
there is not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, 
that will not awaken the keenest griefs; 1 must 
rise above such weaknesses. | hope this was not 
want of true feeling. I did not let this carry me, 
though, too far. On the very second day, (1 date 
from the day of horrors,) as is usual in such cases, 
there were a matter of twenty people, I do think, 
supping in our room; they prevailed with me to 
eat with them, (for to eat 1 never refused.) They 
were all making merry in the room! Some had 
come from friendship, some from busy curiosity, 
and some from interest; I was going to partake 
with them, when my recollection came that my 
poor dead mother was lying in the next room—the 
very next roum;—a mother who, through life, 
wished nothing but her children’s welfare. Indig- 
nation, the rage of grief, something like remorse, 
rushed upon my mind. In an agony of emotion, I 
found my way mechanically to the adjoining room, 
and fell on my knees by the side of her coffin, 
asking forgiveness of Heaven, and sometimes of 
her, for forgetting her so soon. ‘Tranquillity 
returned, and it was the only violent emotion that 
mastered me, and I think it did me good. I men- 
tion these things because I hate concealment, and 
love to give a faithful journal of what passes within 
me. 


It seems cold-blooded to dwell on the force of 
such a passage as this, but it is not often that real 
grief is so piercingly described. We read ficti- 
tious scenes, highly wrought and exciting, and we 
say, How true to nature! from vague impressions 
of what might be ;—but this is nature itself. It 
was an alleviation to such a mind to analyze sen- 
sations, to live them over again, and, as it were, 
to face them; he threw himself upon his friend in 
intense desire for his sympathy, and painted his 
sufferings in vivid truthful colors that he might 
win it. The busy, thoughtless crowd of friends, 
the homely supper, the ‘‘ making merry,’’—who 
has not recollections of that dreary mirth and sad 
festivity, which, in some form or ether, seem the 
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inevitable accompaniment of mourning? as Shaks- 
peare sets clowns and jesters beside his graves. 

The letter, after some minor domestic details, 
given with much feeling and simplicity, goes into 
the question of means. What an interest his 
calculations and plans of economy possess with us, 
when we bear in mind that it was for his unfortu- 
nate sister he formed them! They were plans 
and calculations for a life, and he never broke 
them, but uniformly made every expense defer to 
her wauts present and in possibility. 


Reckoning this, we have, Daddy and I, for our 
two selves and an old maid-servant to look after 
him when I am out, which will be necessary, 170/., 
or 180/. rather, a year, out of which we can spare 
502. or 60/. at least for Mary while she stays at 
Islington, where she must and shall stay during 
her father’s life, for his and her comfort. 1 know 
John will make speeches about it, but she shall not 
go into an hospital. ‘The good lady of the mad- 
house and her daughter, an elegant sweet behaved 
young lady, love her and are taken with her 
amazingly ; and 1 knew from her own mouth she 
loves them, and longs to be with them as much. 
Poor thing, they say she was but the other morning 
saying, she knew she must go to Bethlem for life ; 
that one of her brothers would have it so, but the 
other would wish it not, but be obliged to go with 
the stream; that she had often as she passed 
Bethlem thought it likely, ‘‘ here it may be my 
fate to end my days,’’ conscious of a certain flighti- 
ness in her poor head oftentimes, and mindful of 
more than one severe illness of that nature before. 
A legacy of 100/. which my father will have at 
Christmas, and this 20/. I mentioned before, with 
what is in the house, will much more than set us 
clear. If my father, an old maid-servant, and I, 
can’t live, and live comfortably, on 130/. or 120/. 
a year, we ought to burn by slow fires; and I 
almost would that Mary might not go into an hos- 
pital. Let me not leave an unfavorable impression 
on your mind respecting my brother. Since this 
has happened he has been very kind and brotherly ; 
but I fear for his mind—he has taken his ease in the 
world, and is not fit himself to struggle with difficul- 
ties, nor has much accustomed himself to throw 
himself into their way; and I know his language 
is already, ‘‘ Charles, you must take care of your- 
self, you must not abridge yourself of a single 
pleasure you have been used to,’’ &c. &c. in that 
style of talking. But you, a necessarian, can 
respect a difference of mind, and love what is 
amable in a character not perfect. He has been 
very good, but I fear for his mind. Thank God, I 
can unconnect myself with him, and shall manage 
all my father’s moneys in future myself, if I take 
charge of Daddy, which poor John has not even 
hinted a wish, at any future time even, to share 
with me. 


He goes on with further arrangements for his 
sister, and how much he hopes to be able to spare 
for her comforts :— 


She will, I fancy, if she stays, make one of the 
family rather than of the patients; the old and 
young ladies I like exceedingly, and she loves 
dearly ; and they, as the saying is, take to her 
very extraordinarily, if it is extraordinary that 
ple who see my sister should love her. Of all the 
people | ever saw in the world my poor sister was 
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most and thoroughly devoid of the least tincture of 
selfishness. I will enlarge upon her qualities, poor 
dear, dearest soul, in a future letter, for my own 
comfort, for I understand her thoroughly ; and, if 
I mistake not, in the most trying situation that a 
human being can be found in, she will be found, (| 
speak not with sufficient humility I fear, but hu- 
manly and foolishly speaking,) she will be found, 
I trust, uniformly great and amiable. God keep 
her in her present mind, to whom be thanks and 
praise for all His dispensations to mankind. 
C. Lama. 


The postscript to this remarkable letter ex- 
presses a religious hope and confidence, as well 
as a devout acknowledgment and submission to the 
source of ail our trials and blessings, which we 
look for, alas! in vain in our author's later years; 
not, we would trust, that he had wholly lost them, 
but they were commonly clouded over by the 
** false kind solaces and spells of earth’’ in which 
he took refuge from his troubles. 


I hope, (for Mary I can answer,) but I hope that 
I shali, through life, never have less recollection, 
nor a fainter impression, of what has happened than 
I have now. It is not a light thing, nor meant by 
the Almighty to be received lightly. I must be 
serious, circumspect, and deeply religious through 
life; and by such means may both of us escape 
madness in future, if it so please the Almighty ! 


In the mean while he was unwearied in his du- 
tiful attendance on his father, now wholly depend- 
ent on him for such needful cares. He tended 
him with a patient indulgence which might have 
furnished the model for Emilia Wyndham. The 
poor old man was in his dotage, and needed con- 
stant humoring and attention. So short, it is said 
was his memory, that a friend was occupied in 
playing at cribbage with him to amuse him, at 
the very time that the inquest over his wife was 
sitting ; and his son deprived himself of the most 
precious moments of his leisure, to enable him to 
pass the long evenings more pleasantly. ‘1 am 
got home at last,’ he says, ‘‘ and after repeated 
games at cribbage, have got my father’s leave to 
write awhile: with difficulty got it, for when | 
expostulated about playing any more, he aptly 
replied, ‘If you won't play with me you might as 
well not come home at all.’ The argument was 
unanswerable, and I set to afresh.”” We have 
seen how cheerfully he took the whole burden of 
his only remaining parent upon himself—his old 
aunt Hetty he feels for in the same way. ‘‘ My 
poor old aunt,” he says to Coleridge, ‘‘ whom 
you have seen, the kindest, goodest creature to me 
when I was at school; who used to toddle there 
to bring me good things, when I, school-boy like, 
despised her for it, and used to be ashamed to see 
her come and sit herself down on the old coal- 
hole steps as you went into the old grammar 
school, and open her apron, and bring out her ba- 
sin, with some nice thing which she had caused 
to be saved for me; the good old creature is now 
lying on her death-bed. I cannot bear to think 
on her deplorable state. To the shock she re- 
ceived on our evil day, from which she never com- 
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pletely recovered, I impute her illness. She says, 

r thing, she is glad she is come home to die 
with me. I was always her favorite.”’ His 
father died in January, 1797, and with him ceased 
an annuity of £100 per year, an important part 
of their income. The aunt lingered on. Mary 
lived up to this time at the asylum, though per- 
fectly calm and rational. Her brother, who was 
“« passionately desirous” of obtaining her liberty, 
a measure opposed by John Lamb and other mem- 
bers of his family, had, as may be supposed, some 
difficulty in obtaining her discharge ; it was only 
by his solemn promise to all parties to take her 
under his own charge for the remainder of his life, 
that he carried his point, and brought her home. 
‘‘ Fer her sake, at the same time, he abandoned 
all thoughts of love and marriage, and with an in- 
come of scarcely more than £100 a year, derived 
from his clerkship, set out on the journey of life 
at two-and-twenty, cheerfully with his beloved 
companion.” 

Poor Mary had returned home to another sick- 
bed; her attendance on her poor aunt was too 
much for her reason, and before long she had 
again to be placed under medical care and re- 
straint. Soon after Lamb wrote the following 
letter :— 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

My dear Coleridge—I don’t know why I write, 
except from the propensity misery has to tell her 
griefs. Hetty died on Friday night, about eleven 
o'clock, after her long illness; Mary, in conse- 
quence of fatigue and anxiety, is fallen ill again, 
and | was obliged to remove her yesterday. I am 
left alone in the house, with nothing but Hetty’s 
dead body to keep me company. ‘To-morrow I 
bury her, and then I shall be quite alone, with 
nothing but a cat to remind me that the house has 
been full of living beings like myself. My heart is 
quite sunk, and I don’t know where to look for re- 
lief. Mary will get better again, but her constantly 
being liable to such relapses is dreadful ; nor is it 
the least of our evils, that her case, and all our 
story, is so well known all around us. We are in 
a manner marked. Excuse my troubling you, but 
I have nobody by me to speak to me. i slept out 
last night, not being able to endure the change and 
the stillness, but I did not sleep well, and I must 
come back to my own bed. I am going to try and 
get a friend to come to be with me to-morrow. I 
am completely shipwrecked ; my head is quite bad. 
I almost wish that Mary were dead. God bless 
you. Love to Sara and Hartley. C. Lams. 


Nothing is more striking than the humility of 
the misery here so keenly portrayed. It is the 
desolation of a child who has no thought of es- 
caping from the sorrow that weighs it down fur- 
ther than hiding its face in its mother’s lap. His 
sense of loneliness, his shrinking confession of 
fear, his heart-sinkings are all detailed so simply 
to his magnificent friend! Who knows but it 
may have been the entire absence of pride which 
preserved his reason untouched in the conflict of 
such severe suffering’ But, indeed, this quality 
of humility, as contrasting with the proud self-de- 
pendent mind, comes out most admirably in his 
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whole view of his sister’s insanity. It stirs up 
none of the common, selfish, natural emotions of 
shame with which men ordinarily regard such af- 
flictions, and which so inconceivably add to their 
bitterness. ‘* We are marked people,’’ he says, 
and he feels for her under this aggravation of her 
calamity— 

The general scorn of men which who can bear ?— 


but the thought of it only associates her more 
closely with himself. The accumulated sorrows 
of their position he feels with an acuteness ordi- 
nary minds are not capable of; he realizes the 
full grief; he sits down, like Job, amongst the 
ashes, but he is spared the anguish of pride—he 
is never ashamed of the peculiar character of their 
affliction. He feels it as a trouble, never asa 
degradation—and so in after years, he never 
shrinks from his share of the sorrow, nor seeks 
to forget it in other companionship. ‘The pas- 
sages in his correspondence are innumerable where 
he alludes to her sad absences from him. Twenty 
years after the “evil day,’’ he says, ‘* Mary has 
been ill, and gone from home these five weeks; 
she has left me very lonely, and very miserable. 
I stroll about, but there is no rest but at one’s 
own fireside, and there is no rest for me there 
now.’’ Again, on another occasion, a friend met 
them slowly pacing together a little footpath in 
the Hoxton fields, ‘‘ both weeping bitterly! and 
found, on joining them, that they were taking 
their solemn way to the accustomed asylum.”’ 
What a picture of humble, patient sympathy and 
suffering does this last scene present; so true is it 
that ‘a friend loveth at all times, and a brother 
is born for adversity.’’ 

The object of such affection as this we feel can 
have been no common person; though we have 
not much to guide us in our estimate beyond her 
brother's letters, who speaks of her with a sort of 
enthusiasm of regard, not only when his mind 
was exalted by his recent devotion of himself to 
her, but throughout the forty years of their in- 
separable after-connection. Serjeant Talfourd, 
who enjoyed her friendship, tells us in his brief 
notice, that no one observing the habitual serenity 
of her manner would guess the calamity of which 
she had been the instrument, or the malady that 
so frightfully chequered her life. It seems that 
on the subsiding of the attack after her mother’s 
death, she described herself as having experienced 
‘such a conviction that she was absolved in heav- 
en from all taint of the deed she had done—such 
an assurance that it was a dispensation of Provi- 
dence for good, however terrible—such a sense 
that her mother knew her entire innocence—that 
she was not sorely afflicted at the remembrance.’’ 
She never shrank from the mention of her moth- 
er’s name, nor spoke of her as if her image were 
associated with any painful recollection; so that 
some even of her intimate friends believed her to 
be ignorant of her share in her death. 


Miss Lamb would have been remarkable for the 


| sweetness of her disposition, the clearness of her 
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understanding, and the gentle wisdom of her acts 
and words, even if these qualities had not been pre- 
sented in marvellous contrast with the distraction 
under which she suffered for weeks, latterly for 
months, in every year. * * * * * In all its es- 
sential sweetness her character was like her broth- 
er’s; while, by a temper more placid, a spirit of 
enjoyment more serene, she was enabled to guide, 
to counsel, to cheer Jiim. * * * * To a friend in 
difficulty she was the most comfortable of advisers, 
the wisest of consolers. Hazlitt used to say that 
he never met with a woman who could reason, and 
had met with only one thoroughly reasonable— 
the sole exception being Mary Lamb. She did not 
wish, however, to be made an exception, to a gen- 
eral disparagement of her sex; for in all her 
thoughts and feelings she was most womanly— 
keeping, under even undue subordination, to her 
notion of a woman’s province, intellect of rare ex- 
cellence, which flashed out when the restraints of 
gentle habit and humble manner were withdrawn 
by the terrible force of disease. * * * Her ram- 
blings (then) often sparkled with brilliant descrip- 
tion and shattered beauty. She would fancy her- 
self in the days of Queen Anne or George I., and 
describe the brocaded dames and courtly manners 
as though she had been bred among them, in the 
best style of old comedy. * * * * As a mere 
physical instance of deranged intellect, her condi- 
tion was, | believe, extraordinary ; it was as if the 
finest elements of mind had been shaken into fan- 
tastic combinations like those in a kaleidoscope. 


The few letters given of hers are most pleas- 
ing, and there is a family likeness to her brother's 
in the style, though without his salient points. 
The following, from a letter to Miss Wordsworth, 
is a short example of what we mean :-— 


Charles has had all his Hogarths bound ina 
book ; they were sent home yesterday, and now 
that I have them altogether, and perceive the ad- 
vantage of peeping close at them through my spec- 
tacles, [ am reconciled to the loss of them hanging 
round the room, which has been a great mortifica- 
tion to me—in vain I tried to console myself with 
looking at our new chairs and carpets—for we have 
got new chairs, and carpets covering all over our 
two sitting-rooms ; I missed my old friends, and 
could not be comforted—then I would resolve to 
learn to look out at the window, a habit I never 
could attain in my life, and I have given it up as a 


thing quite impracticable—yet when I was at) 


Brighton last summer, the first week I never took 
my eyes off from the sea, not even to look in a 
book : I had not seen the sea for sixteen years. 


This gentleness and sedateness of manner for 
which she was distinguished, were peculiarly fitted 
to tranquillize and give a tone of serenity to their 
happier hours. No experience can quite neutralize 
the confidence inspired by a composed demeanor. 
So that while she was herself the relief and enjoy- 
ment may have been less tinctured by fears and 
apprehensions than we can suppose, or than seem 
implied when he writes of her under her attacks : 
‘* Heaven,”’ as he says, with a characteristic pri- 
vate application, ‘* tempers the wind to the shorn 
Lambs.”’ Her reasonable self being thus separated, 
as if altogether another existence, from her state 
of distraction, there was nothing in the one to re- 
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call the other, and the fervor of his respect was 
spared any rude checks. It was thus that he could 
write of her to Miss Wordsworth during one of 
their sad temporary separations :— 


To say all that I know of her would be more thay 
I think anybody could believe, or even understand ; 
and when I hope to have her well again with me, it 
would be sinning against her feelings to go about 
to praise her; for l can conceal nothing that | dy 
from her. She is older, and wiser, and better than 
I, and all my wretched imperfections I cover to my- 
self by resolutely thinking on her goodness. She 
would share life and death, heaven and hell, with 
me. She lives but for me; and I know I have been 
wasting and teasing her life for five years past in- 
cessantly with my cursed ways of going on. But 
even in this upbraiding of myself, | am offending 
against her, for 1 know that she has cleaved to me 
for better, for worse ; and if the balance has been 
against her hitherto, it ‘* was a noble trade.’’ 


But even in her aberrations, she was everything 
to him. When in later years her attacks increased 
in length and frequency, he deliberately gave up 
his home to live constantly with her, where she 
was placed under medical care, thinking changes 
and removals injurious for her. In writing to a 
lady, who seems to have expressed condolence 
with him under this painful arrangement, he 
says :— 


Be less uneasy about me ; I bear my privations 
very well; I am not in the depths of desolation as 
heretofore. Your admonitions are not lost upon 
me. Your kindness has sunk into my heart. Have 
faith in me! It is no new thing for me to be left 
to my sister. When she is not violent, her rambling 
chat is better to me than the sense and sanity of this 
world. * * * I could be nowhere happier thao 
under the same roof with her. 


Throughout he made his dearest tastes defer to 
her welfare :— 


Mary is recovering, (he says to Coleridge ;) your 
invitation went to my very heart; but you have a 
power of exciting interest, leading all hearts cap- 
tive, too forcible to admit of Mary’s being with you. 
I consider her as perpetually on the brink of mad- 
ness. I think, you would almost make her dance 
within an inch of the precipice ; she must be with 
duller fancies and cooler intellects. 


And throughout there are intimations of his giving 
up the precious intercourse of friends, which he of 
all valued so highly :— 


I want to see the Wordsworths, but I do not much 
like to be all night away. It is dull enough to be 
here together, but it is duller to leave Mary; in 
short, it is painful. 


And, again, in speaking of an unusually bad at- 
tack :— 


Here she must be nursed, and neither see not 
hear of anything in the world, out of her sick cham- 
ber. The mere hearing that Southey had called at 
our lodgings totally upset her. Pray see him, and 
excuse my not writing to him. I dare not receive 
or write a Jetter in her presence; every little talk 
so agitates her. 





Here, in the excessive tenderness and considers 
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ation of his later years, we see the fruits of that 
early sentiment expressed in the first glow of his 
devotion :—‘‘ I am afraid there is something of 
dishonesty in any pleasures I take without her.”’ 
We will not apologize for having dwelt so long 
on this one fact—this new feature of Charles 
Lamb's life and character. For, let our readers 
consider, if anywhere, or under any circumstances, 
he can recall an affliction more meekly borne; a 


trial more nobly sustained; a generous youthful | 


impulse more fully acted out; a life-long sacrifice 
more heroically achieved—if anywhere he has seen 
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thiness. In illustration of this sense of unworthi- 
ness, we cannot resist extracting the following 
beautiful lines, written in a glow of feéling within 
a year of his mother’s death, and, as he says, with 
unusual celerity. His later correspondence con- 
tains no such record of impressions, but we need 
not conclude them to be necessarily absent from 
his heart because no longer matter for his pen :— 


WRITTEN A TWELVEMONTH AFTER THE EVENTS, 


(Friday next, Coleridge, is the day on which my 
mother died.) 





an affection more pure, unselfish, constant, tender, 
devoted. It was a love and a sacrifice to have 
shone in the records of saints; but, alas! in his 
gase, these virtues are more intimations of what 
he might have been than signs of what he was. 
For, with deep religious impulses, he yet was not 
religious ; and thus, defenceless and unarmed, the 
lower qualities of his nature, repelled at one point, 
asserted themselves and gained a firm footing in 
another, indemnifying themselves for the privations 
they were forced to by a license of unrestrained 
indulgence where they were unopposed. Only 
these habits of excess never trenched on the one 
great excellence. Jt was allowed to stand out 
prominent and complete. No temptation ever led 
him to neglect his sister, or to forget her ; for her 
he was frugal, wise, and provident; thoughtful 
for her future exigencies, as well as for her pres- 
ent wants; though these are qualities least to be 
looked for in connection with his peculiar infirmity. 
There were no failings and shortcomings in this 
one virtue ; here, in spite of all his weakness and 
frailty, he was permitted to shine, a bright exam- 
ple. 

It is much to be regretted, if such is a suitable 
expression, that at a time when religious impres- 
sions were almost forced upon him, when the occa- 
sion prompted them as the only consolation, and the 
heart was softened and ready for their influence, 


the hard, dry forms of Unitarian opinion should by | 


the circumstances of his position have been present- 
ed to his mind. Coleridge, his great idol, was 
then a Unitarian, and he had been fascinated earlier 
by Priestley himself and his writings. His real be- 
lief, though vague, was evidently superior by far 
to his professed creed ; but in a sense he did pro- 
fess it, while seemingly conscious of its inefficiency. 
His reason in a careless sense acquiesced ; his 
feelings rebelled. So that while on one occasion 
he announces himself a Unitarian, we find him in 
another offended by, and fully alive to the irrev- 
erence his professed opinions lead to. As where 
he describes a man writing of death and all its 
attributes ‘‘as glibly as Unitarian Belsham will 
discuss you the attributes of the word ‘ God’ in 
the pulpit.’’ It was clearly not the creed to satis- 
fy such a heart and understanding ; but instead of 
seeking for a truer and fuller one, he rested con- 
tent, or rather he resigned himself to vague gener- 
alities ; reverence for those of stricter views than 


himself; horror and contempt for infidelity ; and 
professions, sincere no doubt, of his own unwor- 


Alas! how am I changed! where be the tears, 
The sobs and forced suspensions of the breath, 
_ And all the dull desertions of the heart 
| With which I hung o'er my dear mother’s corse ? 
| Where be the blest subsidings of the storm 
| Within ; the sweet resignedness of hope 
| Drawn heavenward, and strength of filial love, 
In which I bowed me to my Father’s will? 
_My God and my Redeemer, keep not thou 
|My heart in brute and sensual thanklessness 
Sealed up, oblivious ever of that dear grace, 
| And health restored to my long-loved friend. 
| Long = and worthy known! Thou didst not 
ee 
Her soul 4 death. Oh keep not now, my Lord, 
| Thy servant’s in far worse—in spiritual death 
And darkness—blacker than those feared shadows 
Of the valley all must tread. Lend us Thy balms, 
Thou dear Physician of the sin-sick soul, 
| And heal our cleansed bosoms of the wounds 
| With which the world hath pierced us through and 
through ; 
Give us new flesh, new birth ; elect of Heaven 
| May we become, in thine election sure 
Contained, and to one purpose steadfast drawn— 
Our soul’s salvation. 
Thou and I, dear friend, 
With filial recognitions sweet, shall know 
One day the face of our dear mother in heaven, 
And her remembered looks of love shall greet 
With answering looks of love, her placid smiles 
Meet with a smile as placid, and her hand, 
| With drops of fondness wet, nor fear repulse.* 
Be witness for me, Lord! I do not ask 
Those days of vanity to return again, 
| (Nor fitting me to ask, nor thee to give,) 
Vain loves, and ‘‘ wanderings with a fair-haired 
maid,”’ 
(Child of the dust, as I am,) who so long 
My foolish heart steeped in idolatry, 
And creature-loves. Forgive it, O my Maker! 
If in a mood of grief I sin almost 
In sometimes brooding on the days long past, 
(And from the grave of time wishing them back,) 
Days of a mother’s fondness to her child— 
| Her little one! Oh, where be now those sports 
| And infant play games! where the joyous troops 
Of children, and the haunts I did so love? 
_O my companions! O ye loved names 
Of friend, or playmate dear, gone are ye now. 
Gone divers ways ; to honor and credit some ; 
And some, I fear, to ignominy and shame ! 
'I only am leit, with unavailing grief 
Am left, with a few friends, and one above 
| The rest found faithful in a length of years, 
| Contented as I may to bear me on, 
| I’ the not unpeaceful evening of a day 
Made black by morning storms. 











* This is almost literal from a letter of my sister’s— 
less than a vear ago. 
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There is something in that keen enjoyment of 
the small delights of daily life which was one of 
Lamb's characteristics—constitutional probably, 
and pot wrong in itself—which yet may have 
tended to make him satisfied with the present. It 
is good to be content with small pleasures; it is 
ill to be satisfied with them. Such full apprehen- 
sion of the things that we see may stand in the 
way of realizing the things that are not seen. To- 
wards such a state of feeling he had no ordinary 
temptations. The temporal future with which 
most men console themselves, was full of fears for 
him. He could entertain no bright hopes on this 
side of the grave ; they were not within the range 
of his possibility. But the present was his, and 
all his gifts and powers of mind formed him to ap- 
preciate it with a feverish, tremulous satisfaction. 
The transient gleam of sun shone all the brighter 
for the black clouds through which it forced its 
way. And we would add, this is a state of mind 
which no one has a right to despise whose hopes 
stop short of heaven. A mere earthly future is 
no better than an earthly present, and has beside 
less contentment in it. In his case there is some- 
thing in his most pathetic plea—‘** I am determined 
to take what snatches of pleasure we can between 
the acts of our most distressful drama ;’’ and this 
was the rule of his life. 

In this view, we cannot esteem his friendship 
with Coleridge to have been so great an advantage 
to his character as at first sight might be sup- 
posed. He learnt other things beside divine phi- 
losophy in those evenings at the ‘‘ Salutation,” 
which left such a trail of glory behind them in his 
youthful imagination. They were not wholly 
spent by the poet in discussing a glorious future, 
or in planning mighty works. It was not all a 
feast of reason. ‘The lower nature had its indul- 
gences, the present hour its delights. ‘* Egg-hot, 
punch,’’ and such inferior joys, live in the fond 
pupil’s memory, forever coupled in unworthy alli- 
ance with poetry, metaphysics, and the noblest 
speculations of genius. In plain English, Cole- 
ridge drank as well as talked, and the sublime 
stream of eloquence may have justified in his en- 
thusiastic admirer’s judgment the potations which 
sustained it, and seemed its necessary concomi- 
tant. And yet what a friendship it was, at least 
on Lamb's part! It warms the heart to contem- 
plate such a full outpouring of feeling, such exu- 
berant love, such unbounded admiration. Perhaps 
the present day is not favorable to the full devel- 
opment of this virtue, or more likely it is rare in 
all ages; but certainly, as we read Lamb's let- 
ters to Coleridge, we can recall few similar exam- 
ples. We think of Damon and Pythias, or even 
of David and Jonathan, sooner than of any parallel 
in our own day, and among our own acquaintance. 
Perhaps an orthodox exemplary friendship, one to 
live in books, and be celebrated in song, requires 
great powers (and such a friendship implies these) 
to be joined in one of the actors with something 
feminine and dependent. Charles Lamb's cer- 
tainly assumes this tone. Men do not throw their 
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heart into letters now-a-days ; they have something 
else to do. So that with ladies commonly rests 
les frais, as our neighbors express it, of this vir- 
tue; the fulfilment of its more tender duties and 
exactions. Not that we would admit ourselves 
insensible to the pleasure familiar and close inter- 
course brings. Men like one another, and so 
long as they are together they tell each other 
their thoughts ; but that delicacy of the sentiment 
which is implied by the epistolary form of it, is 
left generally to the gentler six. We find our- 
selves content, during the longest “long,” :) 
know of our dearest friend’s well-being, either by a 
few lines, or at second hand; or we even trust 
confidingly in the cool, steady aphorism of no 
news being good news; and our friends in their 
turn manifest the same sensible and self-possessed 
state of mind towards ourselves. Charles Lamb 
showed a different estimate of the daily duties and 
requirements of this virtue. With him it was a pas- 
sion. He apostrophizes Coleridge; he raves of 
him; he triumphs in his success ; he idolizes his 
gifts; he feels the pains of absence; he dwells 
on their last meeting; he yearns to meet once 
more. ‘* Are we never to meet again ?”’ he asks. 
‘**T have never met with any one—never shall meet 
with any one—who can compensate me for the 
loss of your society.”” ‘* Pray write to me,” he 
says, on another occasion. ‘If you knew with 
what an anxiety of joy I open such a long packet 
as you last sent me, you would not grudge giving 
a few minutes now and then to this intercourse, 
this conversation with your friend—such 1 boast 
to be called.”’ Again; ‘* Coleridge! it may con- 
vince you of my regards for you when I tell you 
my head ran on you in my madness.”’ ‘“‘ So fre- 
quently,”’ he writes, once more, ‘‘ so habitually 
as you dwell in my thoughts, ’t is some wonder 
those thoughts came never yet in contact with a 
poetical mood. But you dwell in my heart of 
hearts. I love you in al} the naked honesty of 
prose.’’ ‘] long, I yearn, with all the longings 
of a child do I desire to see you, to come among 
you.”? There is no doubt youthful ardor in all 
this; but it was also a necessary part of his 
gentle dependent character, clinging to what it 
held to be higher and nobler than itself. And as 
far as it was possible to be constant to Coleridge 
in the moral wreck of his Jater years, he was con- 
stant through life; for his friendships were as 
lasting as they were ardent. ‘‘ Yours with fervor 
of friendship forever,”’ he signs himself to Words- 
worth ; and it was no high-sounding profession, 
but the simple truth. His friends, and even most 
of his acquaintance, he kept through life. 

And how many graces and good qualities—how 
many of the passive gentler virtues are implied in 
‘*a friend for life!’’ Such an one must be patient 
under many a transient neglect and forgetfulness ; 
not jealous, though newer intimacies gain an ap- 
parent ascendency ; not resenting small provoca- 
tions, nor bitter under them ; not disputatious, but 
content to seem in the wrong in minor things, 
trusting, in his conscious integrity, to time to clear 
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all. Alive to excellences, tolerant of weaknesses, 
full of sympathy in his friends’ joys and sorrows, 
and making no unreasonable demands in his own ; 
giving more than he looks for again ; open, candid, 
indulgent, and above all unselfish. 

There is a certain dogged unreasoning fidel- 
ity necessary to this character—the constant 
friend —answering to a parent’s love for his child, 
which lasts not only while he is good, but at all 
times. For on this subject there are two con- 
ditions of feeling which seem to justify two op- 
posite lines of conduct. Some think it a just 
ground for breaking with their friends, that they 
are, or that they esteem them to be, inconsistent ; 
every transient coldness, each smaller fault will be 
judged by its own light, and visited by the penalty 
of separation; and.these will enjoy a succession 
of intimacies making a fair show for a season, but 
having no lasting root, and nipped by the first 
rough weather. Others deem the mere fact of 
friendship an argument for its continuance, and 
hold it inconsistent to break with their friends; 
with them, present neglects will be lost in the 
remembrance of former faithfulness, smaller errors 
in the thought of atoning good qualities. These 
are the perennials, the constant flowers, caring for 
neither heat nor rain, nor yet afraid of the snow, 
and blooming out year by year, the strength and de- 
pendence, the grace and pride, of our life’s garden. 

It isa difficult question, for no doubt there are 
abundance of legitimate causes for the separation 
of chief friends—but the constant heart is slow to 
recognize and acknowledge them ; his prayer will 
rather be ‘‘ Grant me, Lord, to love those wha love 
me; my own friend and my father’s friend, and my 
friends’ children never to forsake.”’ 

But to return to our subject. It is a considerable 
trial to independence of mind, to be gifted as Lamb 
was with friends of great intellectual eminence. 
Phe rushing, mighty flood of Wordsworth’s or 
Coleridge’s thoughts might well swamp the smaller 
streams of their intimates. But he was too much 
himself really to incur this danger, though he pro- 
fesses to have felt it. In a letter to Wordsworth 
he makes the following naive confession :— 


Coleridge is absent but four miles, and the neigh- 
borhood of such a man is as exciting as the pres- 
ence of fifty ordinary persons. °T is enough to be 
within the whiff and wind of his genius, for us not 
to possess our souls in quiet. If I lived with him 
or the author of the Excursion, 1 should in a very 
little time lose my own identity, and be dragged 
along in the current of other people’s thoughts, 
hampered in a net. ° - 1 

N. B.—Nothing said above to the contrary, but 
that I hold the personal presence of the two men- 
tioned potent spirits at a rate as high as any; 
but I pay dearer; what amuses others robs me 
of myself; my mind is positively discharged into 
bee greater currents, but flows with a willing vio- 
ence. 


The feeling is well described, yet we cannot im- 
agine any serious ground for the alarm, nor suppose 
his conversation and manner, which we take on 
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associates than his style, of which each of us can 
judge for himself. Simplicity is probably the true 
safeguard in all cases. Ifa man does not think of 
his manner, it is very sure to be his own; and that 
must be a very bad manner indeed which is not bet- 
ter than any imitation ; and so in all matters where 
the less powerful mind is prone to lose its identity. 
A living dog is better than a dead lion. The mas- 
tiff is a nobler brute in himself than assuming the 
mane and tail of his majestic friend ; these external 
attributes are nothing in themselves when severed 
from the spirit which makes them terrible. 

But, indeed, Lamb had too keen a sense of fel- 
lowship with mankind at large to be in danger of 
being hampered, as he says, in the net of one great 
man’s thoughts. All people, with him, were worth 
pleasing, not only a few choice spirits. Spheres, 
sets, circles, parties, were not in his way, he de- 
sired a more universal sympathy. ‘This was the 
object for which he wrote; as some men write for 
influence, some for money, some for fame, some to 
do good—he wrote for sympathy, to enlist men’s 
tastes and fancies and feelings on his side, to get 
them to think with him, to feel with him, to laugh 
with him, to like what he liked, to enjoy what he 
enjoyed, to appreciate in literature what he admired ; 
and whoever did this, he admitted to a full equality 
with himself. We are never repelled by any as- 
sumption of superiority. No writer less sets him- 
self above his readers. He acknowledges the pop- 
ular voice to be a true critic, and its appreciation a 
just test of merit; and this as much when he fails 
as when he succeeds. ‘‘I like,’’ he candidly says 
to Miss Wordsworth, ‘‘ to be liked, and what I do 
to be liked.’ Again; ‘‘ Those mighty spouters 
out of panegyric waters (the reviews) have, two 
of them, scattered their spray even upon me, and 
the waters are cooling and refreshing.”” When 
his farce failed, more celebrated in its failure than 
others in their success, he is not angry but really 
sorry. He wanted so much to amuse people, and. 
because they were not amused he gave up his farce. 
Instead of denouncing the public according to the 
approved method of authors, he makes a good reso- 
lution ; ‘* I am going to leave off tobacco,’’ he says, 
‘‘and then we must thrive; a smoking man must 
write smoky farces.’’ ‘‘ A hundred hisses,’’ he 
pathetically exclaims, ‘‘ (hang the word, I write it 
like kisses—how different!) outweigh a thousand 
claps, the former comes more directly from the 
heart.”” 

It is said,of Coleridge that his conversation did 
not vary with his hearers; he talked the same, let 
who would listen. Eloquence is always compared 
to a stream, and his had the still closer resemblance 
to flowing waters, that it rolled on the same, what- 
ever spectators witnessed the glorious torrent. This 
is the reverse of the sympathetic—he was self-suffi- 
cient. The opposite frame of mind, so evident in 
Lamb’s correspondence, claims more of our regard, 
as having more of human feeling in it. There we 
see always that he is addressing an individual mind, 
that he is acquainted with and mindful of its char- 
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tenance before him, and is watching the effect of 
each turn of humor, each happy thought. He 
exerts himself to please for love, not for display, 
and in this temper he thinks no trouble superfluous, 
no pains too great. What elaborate jests, what 
felicitous hoaxes, what sparkling fun, he lavishes 
on his correspondent Mr. Manning! in society, we 
are informed, only a quiet courteous gentleman, 
more disposed to listen than to talk; though Lamb 
said, marvellous in a téte-d-téte; knowing, no 
doubt, how fully his sedate friend would enter into 
and enjoy them. All his letters vary with the re- 
ceiver, yet all are equally characteristic. There is 
a peculiar grace in those to his lady friends, of 
whom he had many, a nice comfortable domestic 
tone, mingled with pleasant confidences about him- 
self. To Coleridge, again, he has another vein— 
to Wordsworth another, and to great or obscure 
the same deferential consideration joined to perfect 
freedom of thought and expression. There are 
some grotesque examples of ease and coolness 
towards his grand intellectual friends—as if, in- 
deed, their lofty eminence gave a zest to the indul- 
gence of any absurd passing whim—as where he 
takes the trouble to write a long letter to Words- 
worth in alternate lines of red and black ink; a 
labor which he carries on with all gravity, and 
almost without comment—only in one place con- 
gratulating himself that a passage of strong vitu- 
peration against the satirists of Peter Bell falls 
upon a red line, as making it ‘* the more bloody” 
—till the end, when he quietly inquires of the in- 
spired poet, ‘‘ How do you like my way of writing 
with two inks’ I think it is pretty and motley. 
Suppose Mrs. W. adopts it the next time she holds 
the pen fur you.’’ Following out the same con- 
ceit, he pathetically commences a letter to Cole- 
ridge, *‘ A letter in the blood of your poor friend 
would indeed be of a nature to startle you; but 
this is nought but harmless red ink, and, as the 
vritty mercantile phrase hath it, Clark's blood.’’ 
The elaborate criticisms which occupy many of 
the present letters upon the subject of his friends’ 
poems—always acute—are as sincere and uncom- 
promising as in some cases they are enthusiastic. 
A few examples, taken almost at random, will be 
interesting, as showing his instant appreciation and 
just view of works which, by slow degrees and 
against fierce opposition, have since won a world- 
wide fame. In acknowledging an early copy of the 
Excursion, he says to Wordsworth :— 


It is the noblest conversational poem I ever read 
—a day in heaven. * * * I don’t know what to 
pick out of this best of books upon the best of sub- 
jects for partial naming. That gorgeous sunset is 
famous. I think it must have been the identical one 
we saw on Salisbury Plain five years ago, that drew 
P from the card-table, where he had sat from 
the rise of that Juminary to its unequalled setting ; 
but neither he nor I had gifted eyes to see those 
symbols of common things glorified, such as the 
prophets saw them in that sunset—the wheel, the 
potters’ clay, the washpot, the wine press, the 
almond-tree rod, the baskets of figs, the four-fold 
visaged head, the throne, and Him that sat thereon. 

One feeling 1 was particularly struck with, as 
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what I recognized so very lately at Harrow chureh 
on entering it after a hot and secular day’s pleasure, 
the instantaneous coolness, and calming, almost 
transforming properties of a country church just 
entered ; a certain fragrance which it has, either 
from its holiness, or being kept shut all the week, 
or the air that is let in being pure country, exactly 
what you have reduced into words—but I am feei- 
ing that which I cannot express. The reading 
your lines about it fixed me, for a time, a monu- 
ment in Harrow church ; do you know it! with its 
fine spire, white as washed marble, to be seen by 
vantage of its high site as far as Salisbury spire it- 
self almost. 


Again, on receiving Wordsworth’s seeond vol- 
ume, he enumerates some poems that please him 
most. 


I will mention one more—the delicate and curious 
feeling in the wish of the ‘‘ Cumberland Beggar,” 
that he may have about him the melody of birds 
although he hear them not. Here the mind know- 
ingly passes a fiction upon herself, first substituting 
her own feelings for the beggar’s, and in the same 
breath detecting the fallacy, will not part with the 
wish. The ‘‘ Poet’s Epitaph’’ is disfigured, to my 
taste, by the common satire on parsons and lawyers 
in the beginning, and the coarse epithet of ‘ pin- 
point’’ in the sixth stanza. All the rest is eminent- 
ly good, and your own. I will just add, that it 
seems to me a fault in the ‘* Beggar’’ that the in- 
structions conveyed in it are too direct, and like a 
lecture ; they don’t slide into the mind of the reader 
while he is imagining no such matter. An intelli- 
gent reader finds a sort of insult in being told, “1 
will teach you how to think upon this subject.”” 
This fault, if I am right, is in a ten thousandth 
worse degree to be found in Sterne, and many nov- 
elists and modern poets, who continually put a 
sign-post up to show where you are to feel. They 
set out with assuming their readers to be stupid ; 
very different from ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” the ‘* Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ ‘* Roderick Random,’’ and other 
beautiful bare narratives. There is implied an un- 
written compact between author and reader; ‘I 
will tell you a story, and I suppose you will under- 
stand it.”” 


Of the beautiful poem called ‘‘ the Force of 
Prayer,” developing the depths of a mother’s 
grief, he says— 


Young Romilly is divine ; the reasons of his moth- 
er’s grief being remediless—I never saw parental 
love carried up so high, towering above the other 
loves—Shakspeare had done something for the 
filial, in Cordelia, and, by implication, for the father- 
ly too in Lear’s resentment; he left it for you to 
explore the depths of the maternal heart. I get 
stupid, and flat, and flattering; what's the use of 
telling you what good things you have written, or— 
I hope i may add—that I know them to be good! 
_apropos—when I first opened upon the just men- 
| tioned poem, in a careless tone | said to Mary, as 
‘if putting a riddle, ‘* What is good for a bootless 
_bene ?”’ to which with infinite presence of mind, (as 
‘the jest book has it) she answered ‘‘a shoeless 
pea.’’ It was the first she ever made. Joke the 
second I make. You distinguish well in your old 
preface, between the verses of Dr. Johnson, of the 
** Man in the Strand,”’ and that from ‘‘ The Babes 
in the Wood.” 1 was thinking whether taking 
, your own glorious lines— 
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And from the love which was in her soul, 
For her youthful Romilly, 


which, by the love I bear my own soul, I think have 
no eae in any, the best old ballads, and just al- 
tering it to— 
And from the great respect she felt 
For Sir Samuel Romilly— 

would not have explained the boundaries of prose 
expression, and poetic feeling, nearly as well. Ex- 
cuse my levity on such an occasion. I never felt 
deeply in my life if that poem did not make me, 
both lately and when I read the MS. No alderman 
ever longed after a haunch of buck venison more 
than I do for a spirtual taste of that ‘‘ White Doe”’ 
you promise. I am sure it is superlative, or will be 
when dressed, i. e., printed. All things read raw 
to me in MS.; to compare magna parvis, I cannot 
endure my own writings in that state. The only 
one which I think would not win very much upon 
me in print is Peter Bell. But I am not certain. 
You ask me about your preface. I like both that 
and the supplement without an exception. The 
account of what you mean by imagination is very 
valuable tome. It will help me to like some things 
in poetry better, which is a little humiliating in me 
to confess. I thought 1 could not be instructed in 
that science, (1 mean the critical,) as | once heard 
old obscene, beastly Peter Pindar, in a dispute on 
Milton, say he thought that if he had reason to value | 
himself upon one thing more than another, it was in 
knowing what good verse was. 





It was something for the reader, the literary 
man, the critic, to live in those days when the 
young century started as a giant refreshed. From 
Wordsworth we pass on to different short com- 
ments and criticisms in Coleridge’s verse. It is 
pleasant to know that these poets were cheered on 
by contemporary applause. The following on the 
“Ancient Mariner,”’ is in a letter to Wordsworth. 


I am sorry that Coleridge has christened his ‘* An- 
cient Mariner,’”’ ‘‘a Poet’s Reverie ;’”’ it is as bad 
as Bottom the Weaver’s declaration that he is not 
a lion, but only a scenical representation of a lion. 
What new idea is gained by his title but one sub- 
versive of all credit—which the tale should force 
upon us—of its truth? 

For me, I never was so affected with any human 
tale. After first reading it, I was totally possessed 
with it fur many days. I dislike all the miraculous 
part of it, but the feelings of the man under the 
at of such scenery, dragged me along like 

om Pipe’s magic whistle. I totally differ from 
the idea that the ‘‘ Mariner’? should have had a 
character and profession. This is a beauty in 
“ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ where the mind is kept in a 

lacid state of little wonderments, but the ‘‘ Ancient 

fariner’’ undergoes such trials as overwhelm and 
bury all individuality or memory of what he was— 
like the state of a man in a bad dream, one terrible 
peculiarity of which is, that all consciousness of 
personality is gone. Your observation is, I think, 
as well, a little unfounded: the ‘‘ Mariner,’’ from 
being conversant in supernatural events, has acquired 
a super-nature, and strange cast of phrase, eye, 
appearance, &c., which frightens the ‘* wedding 
guest.”” You will excuse my remarks, because | 
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terized by a candor unusual in the friendly inter- 
course of author and critic. The following passages 


are from early letters :— 


Southey (he says) certainly has no pretension to 
vie with you in the sublime of poetry, but he tells 
a plain tale better than you. I will enumerate some 
woful dlemashes. 


He thea adduces a number of lines with such 
dashing comments as ‘ unsufferable,’’ ‘* abomina- 
ble,” ‘‘ what shocking confusion of ideas,’’ ‘Sa 
woman with six children, (by the way, why not nine 
children, it would have been just half as pathetic 
again '’’) and so on, ending by enthusiastic praise 
of the religious musings ; telling him, 


The lofiier walks of Pindus are your proper re- 
gions ; there you have no compeer in modern times ; 
leave the lowlands unenvied, in possession of such 
men as Cowper and Southey. hus am I pouring 
balsam in the wounds I may have inflicted on my 
poor friend’s vanity. 


Coleridge’s delineations of common natural feel- 
ing remind him of Montauban dancing with Roubig- 
né’s tenants; much of his native loftiness remained 
in the execution. For ‘‘Christabel,’’ in MS., he 
makes the following appeal :— 


Another volume will clear off all your anthologic 
Morning-Postian epistolary miscellanies ; but pray 
don’t put ‘* Christabel”’ therein ; don’t let that sweet 
maid come forth attended with Lady Holland’s mob 
at her heels. 

He is jealous of these inharmonious associations, 
as in another instance where he thus apologizes to 
Coleridge for the expense his particularity puts 
him to. 


‘* A London letter—ninepence halfpenny !’’ Look 
you, master poet, I have remorse as well as another 
man, and my bowels can sound upon occasion, but 
I must put you to this charge, for 1 cannot keep 
back my protest, however ineffectual, against the 
annexing your latter lines to these former, thus put- 
ting of new wine into old bottles. 


Most people have tried to make out some mean- 
ing in Kubla Khan. It is satisfactory to find one’s 
own dim suspicions thus sanctioned. 


Coleridge is printing Christabel with what he calls 
a vision, ** Kubla Khan,’’ which said vision he re- 
peats so enchantingly, that it irradiates and brings 
heaven and elysian bowers into my parlor while he 
sings or says it ; but there is an observation, ‘‘ Never 
tell your dreams ;’’ and | am almost afraid that Kubla 
Khan is an ow! that wont bear daylight. I fear lest 
it should be discovered, by the lantern of typography 
and clear reducting to letters, no better than non- 
sense, or no sense. When I was young I used to 
chant with ecstasy ‘‘ MILD ARCADIANS, EVER BLOOM- 
ING,”’ till somebody told me it was meant to be non- 
sense. Even yet I have a lingering attachment to 
it, and think it better than ‘* Windsor Forest,” 
** Dying Christian’s Address,” &c. 


Of Cowper he is a warm and tender admirer, 


am hurt and vexed that you should think it neces-| talking of his ‘‘ divine chit-chat.”’ 


sary with a prose apology to open the eyes of dead 


men that cannot see. 


** What is become of Cowper?’ he asks Cole- 
ridge. ‘‘ Lloyd told me of some verses on his 





To Coleridge himself his comments are charac-| mother; if you have them by you, do pray send 







































































’em me. I do so love him! never mind their 
merit, may be J may like ‘em, as your taste and 
mine do not always identify.” 

The religious novel was not likely to meet with 
much favor from him. The following is his 
respectful notice to Coleridge of ‘* Celebs,’’ one 
of the first and most popular of this class. 


Have you read ‘Celebs?’ It has reached 
eight editions in so many weeks, yet, literally it is 
one of the very poorest sort of common novels, 
with the drawback of dull religion in it. Had the 
religion been high and flavored, it would have been 
something. I borrowed this, ‘‘ Celebs in Search 
of a Wife,” of a very careful, neat lady, and 
returned it with this stuff written in the begin- 
bing :— 

If ever I marry a wife, 

I'd marry a landlord’s daughter ; 
For then I may sit in the bar, 

And drink cold brandy-and-water. 

There is one point on which the humblest are 
vulnerable, which would seem to furnish the last 
trial of self-control and resignation. Men who 
can bear with meekness any personal slight or 
misapprehension, receiving it, though unmerited 
in the individual instance, as no more than their 
deserts, assume another aspect towards their 
works, and are keenly sensitive to all injustice 
towards them. It is often less trial to an author 
to have his character tampered with than the 
labors of his brain—it gives him less pain to find 
his motives misinterpreted and undervalued than 
his writings; these are his children, his dearest 
self, ‘* his ewe lambs,’’ as our present author calls 
his sonnets; (‘‘ I charge you, Coleridge, spare my 
ewe lambs.”?) And yet this sensitiveness is not 
incompatible with a writer’s just and due estimate 
of the value of his performances. Lamb, for 
instance, never overrated his powers, he could 
make confessions which would demand no small 
effort. His letters on literary subjects contain 
abundant evidence of this, and we may always 
believe him that he says what he means, and is 
not angling for compliments, in return for his 
modest disclaimers. ‘‘ At length,’’ he cries, ‘I 
have done with verse making, not that I relish 
other people’s poetry less—theirs comes from *em 
without effort, mine is the difficult operation of a 
brain scanty of ideas.’’ ‘‘ As to my blank verse,”’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘‘ I am so dismally slow and 
sterile of ideas, (I speak from my heart,) that I 
much question if it will ever come to any issue.”’ 
He criticises his prose too with the same candor. 
But though thus modest for himself, there were 
limits to his forbearance when others took it in 
hand to show his deficiencies, or, as they thought, 
to supply them. For example, the Monthly 
Review, misunderstanding something he has said 
about Milton, ‘‘ sneers’’ at him; when he thus 
apostrophizes his friend: ‘‘Oh Coleridge! do 
kill those reviews, or they will kill us; kill all we 
like! Be a friend to all else, but their foe.’ 
And, to give a more serious instance of our mean- 
ing, he would admit with ready contrition to his 
friends, ‘‘ 1 want more religion,”’ ‘* Iam altogether 
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corrupt and sinful; this is no cant, I am very 
sincere.”’ ‘* A careless and a dissolute spirit has 
advanced upon me with large strides.” But who 
does not remember his splendid burst of recrim- 
inating wrath against Southey, his friend, for 
using his powerful engine the Quarterly, to cast 
some slur on the religious tone of his Essays, 
printed in hot anger the very day he read the 
insult, and repented of and humbly apologized for 
almost as soon ? 

The present volumes contain almost as eloquent 
an example of vituperation against the then editor 
of the Quarterly for having mutilated his review 
of the Excursion ; and in this instance, with al] 
his natural tolerance and gentleness, the indigna- 
tion remained unquenched through life. In exten- 
uation of this implacable spirit, we must, however, 
bear in mind that he was wounded in his friend- 
ship as well as in his vanity. All writers in 
reviews, at least, will sympathize in his grievance. 
We give the letter entire. It is long, but we 
have a sort of conscientious scruple against break- 
ing the continuity of its flow ; and honesty will 
pot allow us to curtail it of one or two expletives 
foreign to his usual style. 


Dear Wordsworth—I told you my review was a 
very imperfect one. But what you will see in the 
‘* Quarterly’’ is a spurious one, which Mr. Baviad 
Gifford has palmed upon it for mine. I never felt 
more vexed in my life than when I read it. I ean- 
not give you an idea of what he has done to it, out 
of spite at me, because he onee suffered me to be 
called a lunatie in his review. The /anguage he 
has altered throughout. Whatever inadequateness 
it had to its subject, it was, in point of composition, 
the prettiest piece of prose [ ever writ; and so my 
sister (to whom alone I read the MS.) said. That 
charm, if it had any, is all gone ; more than a third 
of the substance is cut away, and that not all from 
one place, but passim, so as to make utter nonsense. 
Every warm expression is changed for a nasty cold 
one. 

I have not the cursed alteration by me; I shall 
never look at it again; but for a specimen, I re- 
member I had said the poet of ‘* The Excursion”’ 
‘* walks through common forests as through some 
Dodona or enchanted wood, and every casual bird 
that flits upon the boughs, like that miraculous one 
in Tasso, but in language more piercing than any 
articulated sounds, reveals to him far higher love- 
lays!’’ It is now (besides half-a-dozen alterations 
in the same half-dozen lines) ‘‘ but in language 
more intelligent reveals to him ;’’—that is one I 
remember. 

But that would have been little, putting his 
shoemaker phraseology (for he was a shoemaker) 
instead of mine, which has been tinctured with 
better authors than his ignorance can comprehend ; 
—for I reckon myself a dab at prose—verse I leave 
to my betters ; God help them if they are to be so 
reviewed by friend or fue as you have been this 
quarter ! have read, “It won't do.”* But 
worse than altering words, he has kept a few mem- 
bers only of the part 1 had done best, which was 
to explain all I could of your ‘‘ Scheme of Har- 
monies,” as I had ventured to call it, between the 


*The article in the Edinburgh, commenced, “ This 
will never do.” 
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external universe and what within us answers to it. 
To do this I had accumulated a good many short 
es, rising in length to the end, weaving in 
the extracts as if they came in as part of the text 
naturally, not obtruding them as specimens. Of 
this part a little is left, but so as, without conjura- 
tion, no man could tell what I was driving at. A 
proof of it you may see (though not judge of the 
whole of the injustice) by these words. 1 had 
spoken something about ‘natural methodism ;” 
and after follows, ‘‘ and therefore the tale of Mar- 
garet should have been postponed” (I forget my 
words, or his words;) now his reasons for post- 
poning it are as deducible from what goes before, 
as they are from the 104th Psalm. The passage 
from whence I deduced it has vanished ; but clap- 
ping a colon before a therefore is always reason 
enough for Mr. Baviad Gifford to allow to a 
reviewer that is not himself. I assure you my 
complaints are founded. I know how sore a word 
altered makes me; but indeed, of this review the 
whole compliance is gone. I regret only that I did 
not keep acopy. Iam sure you would have been 
pleased with it, because 1 have been feeding my 
fancy for some months with the notion of pleasing 
you. Its imperfection or inadequateness in size 
and method I knew ; but for the writing part of it 
I was fully satisfied, I hoped it would make more 
than atonement. ‘Ten or twelve distinct passages 
come to my mind, which are gone, and what is 
left is, of course, the worse for their having been ; 
the eyes are pulled out, and the bleeding sockets 
are left. I read it at Arch’s shop with my face 
burning with indignation secretly, with just such a 
feeling as if it had been a review written against 
myself, making false quotations from me. But I 
am ashamed to say so much about a short piece. 
How are you served! and the labors of years 
turned into contempt by scoundrels! But I could 
not but protest against your taking the thing as 
mine. Every pretty expression, (1 know there 
were many,) every warm expression (there was 
nothing else) is vulgarized and frozen. If the 
catch me in their camps again let them spitchcoc 
me! ‘They had a right to do it, as no name appears 
to it; and Mr. Shoemaker Gifford, 1 suppose, 
never waived a right he had since he commenced 
author. Heaven confound him and all — 
C. L. 


The main reasons for publishing these “ final 
memorials’? being more to throw new light on 
Lamb's character and moral nature than to illus- 
trate his genius, we have allowed these objects to 
occupy our space, to the exclusion of much that 
is interesting, but which our limits now will only 
allow us to glance upon. The editor in his 
preface apologizes for the insertion of some frag- 
ments of correspondence, which he owns he had 
before thought insignificant ; but the eager appre- 
ciation with which the former correspondence was 
received, has induced him to withhold nothing ; 
feeling, as he says, that there is scarcely a note 
Lamb ever wrote which has not some tinge of 
that quaint sweetness, some hint of that peculiar 
union of kindness and whim, which distinguish 


traits of Lamb's peculiar style, which, if our space 
would allow, we would bring before our readers. 
As, for example, his various notices of his eccen- 
tric friend, George Dyer, celebrated in the Essays 
for his absent feat of walking into the New River 
in broad daylight; himself the ‘ learned quin- 
tessence of common-place,’’ and, we should guess, 
to less indulgent tempers, simply a bore, but fur- 
nishing his good-natured friend with great enter- 
tainment, which is here transferred to the reader. 
Also we must resist the insertion of two letters, 
felicitous in their style of wild fan, to a friend 
suffering under rheumatism, where, in the first, 
Lamb affects himself to have the disorder, and 
describes all the excruciating symptoms his friend 
was probably enduring, with a sort of poignant 
self-pity ; and in the next owns the mischief, and 
boasts of his own immunity. Some shorter pas- 
sages we may adduce as specimens of his manner 
—he was skilful in slight sketches of character, 
which bring the man before us. Many will sym- 
pathize with his feelings towards the ‘“ well- 
informed man.”’ 


We travelled, (he writes,) with one of those 
troublesome fellow-passengers in a stage-coach, 
that is called a well-informed man. For twenty 
miles we discoursed about the properties of steam, 
probabilities of carriages by ditto, till all my sci- 
ence, and more than all, was exhausted, and I was 
thinking of escaping my torment by getting up on 
the outside, when, getting into Bishop’s Stortford, 
my gentleman spying some farming land, put an 
unlucky question to me—‘‘ What sort of a crop of 
turnips I thought we should have this year?” 
Emma’s eyes turned to me, to know what in the 
world I could have to say, and she burst into a 
violent fit of laughter, maugre her pale, serious 
cheeks, when, with the greatest gravity, I replied, 
—‘‘that it depended, I believed, upon boiled legs 
of mutton.’? This clenched our conversation, and 
my gentleman, with a face half wise, half in scorn, 
troubled us with no more conversation, scientific or 
philosophical, for the remainder of the journey. 


Who, again, is not acquainted with some 
-wrong-headed seeker after prosperity like the fol- 
lowing '— 


N— Y—, is as good and as odd asever. We 
had a dispute about the word ‘“ heir,’’ which I 
contended was pronounced like ‘* air ;’’ he said that 
it might be in common parlance, or that we might 
so use it in speaking of the ‘* Heir-at-Law,”’ a 
comedy ; but that in the law courts it was neces- 
sary to give it a full aspiration and to say hayer ; 
he thought it might vitiate a cause, if a counsel 
pronounced it otherwise. In conclusion he would 
consult Serjeant Wilde, who gave it against him. 
Sometimes he falleth into the water, sometimes 
into the fire; he came down here and insisted on 
reading Virgil's Afneid all through with me, 
(which he did,) because a counsel must know 
Latin. Another time he read out all the Gospel 
of St. John, because quotations are very emphatic 
in a court of justice. A third time he would carve 





him from all other poets and humorists. Though 


these volumes have thus a fragmentary character, 
and cannot compete, in a literary point of view, 
with their predecessors, there are yet many happy | little things were of more consequence than we 


a fowl, which he did very ill-favoredly, because 
*‘ we did not know how indispensable it was for a 
barrister to do all those sort of things well! those 
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snpposed!’’ So he goes on, harassing about the 
way to prosperity, and losing it with a long head, 
but somewhat a wrong one—harum scarum. 


As a brother-poet, Wordsworth had sent George 
Dyer a copy of his poems through Lamb; he 
thus announces the fulfilment of his commission in 
the ‘“* pretty and motley”’ letter :— 


I have delivered over your other presents. To 
G. D. a poem is a poem, his own as good as any- 
body’s, and, God bless him! anybody’s as good as 
his own ; for Ido not think he has the most distant 
guess of the possibility of one poem being better 
than another. The gods, by denying him the ver 
faculty of discrimination, have effectually cut off 
every seed of envy in his bosom. But with envy 
they excised curiosity also: and if you wish the 
copy again that you destined for him, I think I 
shall be able to find it again for you, on his third 
shelf, where he stuffs his presentation copies uncut. 


Here, again, is an experimental agriculturist 
struck off in a few lines :— 


George brought Dr. A. to see me; a very pleas- 
ant old man, a great genius for agriculture—one 
that ties his breeches-knees with a packthread, and 
boasts of having had disappointments from minis- 
ters. 


The following is a graceful mode of asking a 


small favor; from the opening of a letter to Mr. 
Manning :— 


I am going to ask a favor of you, and am ata 
loss how to do it in the most delicate manner. For 
this purpose I have been looking into Pliny’s Let- 
ters, who is noted to have had the best grace in 
begging of all the ancients (I read him in the ele- 
gant translation of Mr. Melnoth ;) but not finding 
any case there exactly similar with mine, I am 
constrained to beg in my own barbarian way. To 
come to the point then, and hasten into the middle 
of things: have you a copy of your Algebra to 
give away! I do notask it for myself; I have too 
much reverence for the black arts ever to approach 
thy circle, illustrious Trismegist! but that worthy 
man and excellent poet, George Dyer, made me a 
visit yesternight, on purpose to borrow one, sup- 
posing, rationally enough I must say, that you had 
made me a present of one before this; the omis- 
sion of which I take to have proceeded only from 
negligence, but it is a fault. 


After hearing an author read his own MS. 
tragedy, where some ‘heroic touch’? had be- 
trayed him into a burst of laughter, he draws the 
following moral from the misfortune :— 


A poet who chooses to read out his own verses 
has but a limited power over you ; there is a bound 
where his authority ceases. 


Being himself a /ender in all ways, he was 
qualified to speak upon the subject of borrowers ; 


he threatens to chain Wordsworth’s poems to his 
shelves :— 


For of those who borrow, some read slow ; some 
mean to read but don’t read; and some neither 
read nor mean to read, but borrow to leave you an 
opinion of their sagacity. I must do my money- 
borrowing friends the justice to say, that there is 


OF CHARLES LAMB. 


in them. When they borrow my money they 
never fail to make use of it. 

It is remarkable, indeed, how much he did jp 
the way of lending money. With his limited in 
come, the constant expenses of his poor sister's 
illnesses, his own hospitality, which, though sim- 
ple, seems to have been unbounded—bewitched 
by a fatal habit besides, which commonly keeps 
men poor, he seems always to have had money 
to spare. He never, as his friend assures us, ex- 
ceeded his income—when scantiest—by a shilling ; 
he had always a reserve fur Mary's periods of se- 
clusion, and something in hand beside for a friend 
in need. Some of his least worthy literary asso- 
ciates seem to have taken undue advantage of his 
kind and easy temper, importuning him for assist- 
ance in the difficulties their own folly had brought 
them into; and he gave, even when quite aware 
that he was doing them no good by his compli- 
ance. ‘* Heaven,’’ he would say, ‘‘ does not owe 
me sixpence for all I have given, or lent (as they 
call it,) to such importunity ; I only gave it be- 
cause I could not bear to refuse it, and I have 
done no good by my weakness.’’ He did not 
wait to be asked when he thought his real friends 
needed his assistance, but would press loans of 
£50 or £100 upon them, keeping that sum for 
days in his pocket, waiting for a favorable mo- 
ment, when he might assure them of his difficulty 
of disposing of a little money, stammering out, *‘ I 
don’t know what to do with it—pray take it— 
pray use it—you will do me a kindness if you 
will.” 

Our business being only with Lamb himself, 
we pass over an account by the editor of some of 
his more distinguished friends—Hazlitt, Godwin, 
Thelwall, &c. &c.—a dangerous brotherhood, 
disputers of creeds, and starters of ‘‘ new theo- 
ries,’’ in morals, religion, and politics. Their 
tacit influence must have been injurious to Lamb's 
tone of mind, and no doubt contributed towards 
that deadness to religious truth which seems to 
have invaded his later years. But their specu- 
lations were rather tolerated than entered into, 
much less shared by him. We are earnestly 
assured that for the new theories of morals which 
gleamed out in the conversation of some of his 
friends, he had no sympathy ; that never, either 
in writing or in speech, did he purposely confound 
good with evil ; and though in his boundless in- 
dulgence to the perversities and faults of those 
whom long familiarity had endeared to him, he 
did not suffer their frailties to impair his attach- 
ment to the individuals, he never palliated the 
frailties themselves. 

Serjeant Talfourd also describes with interest- 
ing minuteness the ‘‘ two circles of rare enjoy- 
ment,’’ which were at that time open to men of 
letters, distinguished by points of resemblance, 
and of difference so striking, as to make them fit 
subjects far comparison—the Saturday dinners at 
Holland House, the Wednesday suppers of ‘* the 
Lambs” at the Temple. The luxury of Holland 





nothing of this caprice or wantonness of alienation 





House, the high-bred courtesy of the hosts, the 
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splendor of the entertainment, the rank of the 
guests, the political importance of some, the liter- 
ary reputation of others, evidently made a great 
impression. There is considerable unction in the 
description, though tempered by a certain tone 
of moralizing. 


All are assembled for the purpose of enjoyment ; 
the anxieties of the minister, the feverish strug- 
gles of the partisan, the silent toils of the artist or 
critic, are finished for the week ; professional and 
literary jealousies are hushed; sickness, decrepi- 
tude and death, are silently voted shadows ; and 
the brilliant assemblage is prepared to exercise to 
the highest degree the extraordinary privilege of 
mortals, to live in the knowledge of mortality with- 
out its consciousness ; to people the present hour 
with delights, as if a man lived and laughed, and 
enjoyed this world forever. Every appliance of 
physical luxury which the most delicate art can 
supply, attends on each ; every faint wish which 
luxury creates is anticipated ; the noblest and most 
gracious countenance in the world smiles over the 
happiness it is diffusing, and redoubles it by cor- 
dial invitations and encouraging words, which set 
the humblest stranger guest at perfect ease. As 
the dinner merges into the dessert, and the sunset 
casts a richer glow on the branches, still or lightly 
waving in the evening light, and on the scene 
within, the harmony of all sensations becomes more 
perfect ; a delighted and delighting chuckle invites 
attention to some joyous sally of the richest intel- 
lectual wit, reflected in the faces of all, even to the 
favorite page in green, who attends his mistress 
with duty like that of the antique world; the 
choicest wines are enhanced in their liberal, but 
temperate use by the vista opened in Lord Hol- 
land’s tale of bacchanalian evenings at Brookes’ 
with Fox and Sheridan, when potations deeper 
and more serious rewarded the statesman’s toils, 
and shortened his days ; until at length the serener 
pleasure of conversation, of the now carelessly 
scattered groups, is enjoyed in that old, long, unri- 
valled library, in which Addison drank, and mused 
and wrote; where every living grace attends, 
** and more than echoes talk along the walls.’’ 


From this picture, a very Rubens for gorgeous- 
ness, we turn to the Rembrandt hues of the Tem- 
ple—the old furniture, the smoky walls, and the 
bright winter fire of the Lambs’ chambers. The 
hearth is swept, the whist tables are spread, all 
things, in spite of the dinginess, wear an air of 
comfort, and that great equalizer of mere external 
distinctions—the salt of all entertainments—a 
hearty welcome, awaits the guests. There as- 
semble, in the course of the evening, poets, authors, 
critics, actors, philosophers, politicians, dreamers ; 
some who come to talk, and some to listen, and 
each in their department knowing his place, and 
all there for enjoyment. Happily, people can en- 
joy themselves without every appliance of physi- 
cal luxury; and for want of the ‘‘ delicate art’’ 
of Holland House, and the intellectual page in 


green, Becky, who spreads the side table with a| 


liberal supply of cold meat, heaps of smoking po- 
tatoes, and vast jugs of porter, does very well. It 
must be a melancholy thought to a chef-de-cuisine, 
if he has ever time to think, that people can luxu- 
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riate in such barbarian entertainments as these. 
Miss Lamb gliding about, setting her guests at 
ease, listening, pressing the hungry or more timid 
to partake of her good cheer, is a full equivalent 
for her titled rival ; and her hospitable solicitations 
seem to have been as effectual ; for talking makes 
most people hungry, especially where they are put 
upon their mettle, and called on to do their best. 
The hot water ‘‘and its accompaniments’ ap- 
pear; whist relaxes, and the talk thickens ; Lamb 
begins to stammer out puns “‘ suggestive of wis- 
dom,”’ and to delight his hearers by those alter- 
nations between the intense and the grotesque ; 
eccentric bursts of wild mirth, changing suddenly 
from the serious to the farcical, which seem to 
have been the characteristics of his conversation. 
‘* His whim,”’’ however, it was said of him, “ al- 
most always bordered upon wisdom, his serious 
conversation, like his serious writings, was the 
best. No one ever stammered out such fine, 
piquant, deep, eloquent things in half-a-dozen sen- 
tences ; his jests scalded like tears, and he probed 
a question with a play upon words.”’ This is 
better than Lord Holland’s bacchanalian stories. 
There is certainly something more of freedom, 
heartiness, and comfort, in the idea of these 
Wednesday evenings, than in their aristocratic 
Saturday rivals. They are pleasanter to the 
fancy, more a flow of soul. Luxury, refined to 
the eye, has a touch of sensuality to the ear; the 
simpler fare has the advantage in description ; it 
is impossible to set the mind in the same way 
upon it ; it would be easier to enter into a jest 
or a new idea, while partaking of these primitive 
viands, than the elaborate entrées of the other ban- 
quet, which for their appreciation demand a fuller 
and more engrossing attention. Yet, in the par- 
taker of the Holland House festivities, we can 
imagine a wavering judgment. A perfect dinner 
leaves (as is evidently the case in this instance) 
a memory, a fragrance behind it, which hangs 
around the broken vase of pleasure, and which 
time even cannot destroy. It is, we confess, easy 
to despise a dinner in description, but philosophy 
itself might have been put to the proof had it been 
there. 

Lamb, at least, would have enjoyed his own 
circle best. The luxurious on a large scale, 
would have oppressed him like the future he so 
much feared. All pleasure with him must wear 
a domestic impress; something of the homely, 
though not inelegant, was needful to keep his 
nervous shivering spirit warm. The net was 
homespun, not golden, which held him down to 
earth. That beloved sister, those sympathizing 
friends, the old familiar faces, the whist table, 
with ‘‘ the rigor of the game,” and all its friendly 
bickerings ; the social intercourse, the wit, the 
jest, the banter, these altogether satisfied him, and 
he shrank from higher things as a child trembles 
at a ghost story told on’a winter night, to whom 
everything beyond that glowing hearth and that 
cheerful crowding circle seems dark and vague, 
and peopled with gathering unknown terrors, till 












the simple homely comfort of the present scene 
gains an undue, strange fascination, not so much 
for its own delights as for what it hides. This 
** social comparison’ is in both cases a melan- 
choly one. The spirit of the one circle was to 
defy the future; of the other, to shut the eyes to 
it. Both scenes of pleasure—clung to so eager- 
ly, enjoyed so resolutely—have passed away. 

In his summary of Lamb’s character, his affec- 
tionate biographer is tempted to palliate some 
errors aud peculiarities—to speak of them in the 
mildest phrase—on the ground of the constitu- 
tional tendency once manifested having perma- 
nently affected the construction, as it were, of his 
mind—not his reason, which ever after remained 
clear and unclouded, but—the framework through 
which it acted; and we own it is an appeal to 
which we are disposed to listen. 

His were no ordinary troubles, and the sensi- 
tiveness of his nature inclined him to be keenly 
impressed by them. The recollection of what had 
once befallen himself—the constant apprehension 
of a return of his sister’s malady—the sudden de- 
mands sometimes made upon his energy—the 
presiding ‘‘ giant sorrow’’ lowering over his hap- 
piest, brightest houars—a man under so awful a 
discipline cannot remain like his fellows. Where 
he fails he will be weaker than other men, where 
he endures he will have a strength beyond theirs. 
As he says of the “* Mariner’’ conversant with the 
supernatural, he must needs acquire a strange cast 
of phrase, answering to the strangeness of the 
trials he has undergone ; he will not see things 
under our light; what startles us as a new or 
a false juxtaposition will be natural to him, aceus- 
tomed to strange transitions and conjunctions ; 
hopeless, or terror-struck, he may sometimes yield 
to temptations which we spurn, and in the midst 
of our triumphs rise to a height of which we are 
incapable. 

We would not palliate Charles Lamb’s errors ; 
he had faults, indeed, beyond any one’s will to 
excuse. But who, after knowing all, but must 
feel tenderly towards him, pitying him for his 
trials, reverencing him for his heroic self-devo- 
tion, grieving over his failings—not excusing his 
frailties, but thankful to Heaven, which has im- 
posed on us a lighter burden, and mercifully be- 
stowed on us helps and guidance, which from him 
were, in God's inscrutable providence, apparently 
withheld. 





SONNETS. 
I. 
TO OCTOBER. 


Or all the months which variegate the year 
I love this month the best ; for as aware 
That Winter soon will come to strip her bare, 
Nature with pensive gait approaches near 
The confines of her taskmaster severe, 
No longer panting in the Summer air, 
Wreathing her face with smiles ; but not less fair, 
Tho’ deeper shades are darkening round her sphere— 
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Ah! would that this sweet month with longer 
stride 
Would take a wider range of fleeting time, 
Or that the star which o’er it doth preside 
Were fixed forever in ascendance prime, 
Then would no meaner cares our hearts divide, 
Nor poets sigh for a more genial clime. 


England! thou still art strong ; where’er I look 
Watching the aspect of thy lowering sky ; 
An earnest speaks in many a kindling eye, 
Of hope and power that will not tamely brook 
To see thy harvest fall before the hook 
Of traitors that unseen in ambush lie 
With wolf-like hunger and with jackal cry, 
Gathering for murderous ends in shades forsook. 
Who fears for England while that heart still beats 
Which quailed not at Napoleon! while a head 
Still sways our councils, called from faction’s 
heats 
To noble triumphs ; while Truth’s light is shed 
From her pure altars ; and while Heaven takes 
part 
With her who reigns in every Briton’s heart. 


Ill. 


The voice of that eternal ditty sings 
Humming of future things.—CLare. 
A voice came to me from the fields of sleep, 
A mournful voice, as of a troubled wind 
Seeking for something which it could not find, 
And always restless. ‘Thus it spoke—‘‘ I sweep 
On, on forever ; but no purpose reap ; 
I coast the skirts of heaven, but still am blind 
I see no goal before me or behind, 
No barrier meets me in that unknown deep— 
Yet am I baffled.”’ Words like these methought 
Were uttered to my soul, and it replied— 
** Oh, wandering echo of all hearts! be taught 
An humbling lesson. Here with me abide, 
Till I, like thee, can wander, and the while 
We may with song the weary hours beguile.”’ 


B. B. Ferrers. 


Vast Irrication.—There are works for this 
purpose in India, tanks and aqueducts of immense 
magnitude, miles in cireumference and length, which 
excite the wonder of the passing traveller, and are, 
in the labor expended on them, little inferior to the 
Pyramids of Egypt; themselves, it has been im- 
agined, erected for hydraulic purposes.—Dr. Davy, 
F.R.S. 








Gatvanic SHeatTuine ror Sxips.—In 1827, bv 
the advice of Sir Humphrey Davy, the English 
Admiralty caused the copper sheathing of vessels to 
be covered with a certain number of plates of zinc, 
in order to oppose, by a galvanic action, the rapid 
corrosion of the metal in sea-water, sagem on 
some parts of the coast of Africa. But this expe- 
dient had soon to be abandoned, because considera- 
ble deposits of shells and agglutinated sand encrusted 
the vessel so rapidly, that its progress was retarded. 
The galvanic action in this case accelerated the phe- 
nomenon. The copper, rendered negatively elec- 
trical by the pile formed by the superimposed zinc 
and copper, attracted the insoluble bases, the mag- 
nesia and lime, held in solution in the sea-water, 
and the side of the vessel began to be covered with 
carbonate of lime and magnesia, the shells and sand 
being then precipitated on these earthy deposits. 
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the principle, in common with the classical traditions, 
that they involve an attempt to account for exist- 
ing phenomena by an extensior to other beings of 
the feelings and faculties of humanity. 

The Greek could call to mind the luxuriant hair 
of Daphne when he heard the rustle of the laurel ; 


ANIMAL LEGENDS. 
From Fraser's Magazine. 
ANIMAL LEGENDs.* 


Ir the Greeks had a fable for nearly everything 
that was presented to their eyes by a luxuriant 
nature; if each plant or shrub was to them the 





perpetual record of some transformed youth or 
maiden ; if to them the brute, by its peculiarities, 
still told something of its earlier human properties, 
so that with a moderate knowledge of physical 
phenomena there was a great sympathy for famil- 
jar natural objects; this sympathy was by no 
means monopolized by classical antiquity. The 
other nations could not probably bring such an en- 
cyclopedia of marvels as Ovid’s Metamorphoses to 
account for the various productions of the world ; 
nor would their legends, relating to natural ob- 
jects, so much depend on the theory of a transfor- 
mation from humanity to an inferior condition. 
Still, if the wolf were not for the northern fabu- 
lists the degraded form of an impious monarch, 
they could clothe him with human attributes, and 
give him credit for more than mere brutal qualifi- 
cations. It has now become a trite remark, that 
the old epic of ** Reynard the Fox’? literally smells 
of the woods. Here we have not merely the in- 
troduction of a talking beast or two to give point 
to a moral, as in the Avsopian fable, but a long- 
sustained story rests wholly upon animals human- 
ized—not arbitrarily, but so as still to retain their 
natural outlines, while lifted into a higher scale 
of intellectual existence. In every nation there 
seems to have been a period when man longed to 
become the familiar friend of surrounding nature ; 
not merely to reverence it, or to love it as a beau- 
tiful object, but to hail it as a fellow-being. 

Into some of the northern legends which refer 
to natural objects a tone of Christianity is infused, 
which, notwithstanding the superstitious element 
that prevails, is still mild and beautiful. The 
Northman could recollect that a turtle-dove sat on 
a tree near the holy cross, and wailed over the Re- 
deemer with the words “* Kyrie! Kyrie !’’ tracing 
a semblance to the sacred word in the present 
“cooing” of the bird. The early races were 
not clear in their notions as to the diffusion of lan- 
guage—each man imagining that the tongue of 
his nation was the tongue universal. The dove 
in the legend still uttered Greek ; but the old Swede 
could account for the name of the swallow (swa/a) 
by a reference to the same awful event, and find 
a northern language uttered in Palestine. Accord- 
ing to the Swedish tradition, a swallow came to 
the cross while the Redeemer was attached to it, 
and witnessing his sufferings, twitted forth—Hug 
swala, swala, swala honom, (‘‘ Soothe him, cool 
him, cool him ;’’) and from this address the word 
** swala,”’ or “‘ swallow,”’ is derived. The stork 
also took its name from the fact that, in the excess 
of its sympathy, it called on man to strengthen the 
sinking Saviour, and used some word founded on the 
Teutonic .“‘ starke,”’ (strength.) These tales have 

* For much of the matériel of this article we are in- 


ag to the German cullectors, MM. Bechstein and 
ork. 


the Christian of the middle ages could think of the 
Founder of his faith when he saw the quivering of 
the aspen-tree. A legend says, that Christ, vis- 
iting the sick, passed through a wood where all 
the trees bowed their heads in reverence before 
him. One tree alone stubbornly refused to bend, 
and that was the aspen. Hence a curse was 
uttered against it, that it should thenceforward 
quiver with all its leaves, and that, even in the 
mildest weather, its foliage should not be still. 
Sometimes in the tales of the north a moral 
lies at the foundation of the marvel. - Thus is the 
origin of the mole accounted for. A nobleman 
had contracted with a butcher to supply him with 
meat for an entire year, and when the latter 
brought in his bill, he had all the bones weighed in 
his presence, and refused to pay, saying that flesh, 
and not bone, was the article for which he had 
bargained. The poor butcher endeavored to ob- 
tain his right, but all his efforts were in vain ; and 
the nobleman, not satisfied with having ‘‘ victim- 
ized’’ one individual of the trade, extended his bane- 
ful custom to all the butchers of the district. At 
last all the swindled slaughterers united in one 
imprecation against the noble, wishing that when 
under ground he might be changed to an animal 
which should eat flesh without any bones. The 
doomed noble was accordingly transformed to a 
mole, which animal is nourished solely by worms. 
This ‘‘ judgment,” in the shape of a metamor- 
phosis, which accounts for the existence of a class 
of animal, is quite of the antique stamp, though 
the peculiar circumstances are not altogether clas 
sical. 

A very pretty legend gives the reason why deer 
weep like human beings. Nine princesses were 
carried off by an enchantress, who placed them in 
an uninhabited island, and changed them into so 
many white does. As the Romans were on their 
way to Britain, some of the soldiers came by 
chance to this island ; here they were met by the 
nine does, two of which became devotedly attach- 
ed to them. When the soldiers were about to 
quit the island, the two does would have followed 
them, had they not felt scruples at leaving their 
sisters in misfortune. While placed in this em- 
barrassing situation, they burst into tears and sud- 
denly died, bequeathing to the whole race of deer 
the human faculty of weeping. 

Two Norwegian fables respectively account for 
the short tail of the bear and the white tip of the 
fox’s tail. The bear, it seems, was once met by 
the fox, who carried a load of fishes, and who, in 
answer to the question how he had obtained them, 
roplied that he had caught them by angling. The 
bear expressed a desire to know an art so useful ; 
when the fox informed him that he had only to 





make a hole in the ice, and insert his tail. ‘* You 
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must stop long enough, and not mind if it hurts] 
you a litile,”’ said the friendly adviser, ‘‘ for a 
sensation of pain is a sure sign that you have a 
bite. The longer the time, the more the fish: 
Nevertheless, when you have a good strong bite, 
be sure that you pull out.”” The credulous bear 
followed instructions, and kept his tail in the hole 
till it was frozen fast. When he pulled, the end 
of the tail came off, and hence the shortness of 
the appendage at the present day. 

So much for the bear’s tail. Now for the fox's. 
A good woman wished to hire a herdsman, and 
various animals offered their services. First came 
the bear. ‘* Have you a pleasant call for the ani- 
mals?’’ asked the woman. The bear growled, to 
give a specimen of his suavity ; but his voice was 
found unmusical, and the woman rejected his ser- 
vices. Next the wolf offered to fill the vacancy ; 
and cn the same question being put, howled by 
way of response, and was likewise dismissed. 
The fox was the third candidate. Three is ever 
the lucky number ; and his voice being attenuated 
to the most mellifluous quality, his services were 
accepted. Of course the fox was deceitful, for 
an honest fox is unknown in the region of fable 
and tradition. He soon showed a rapacity beyond 
the ordinary nature of foxes, as he devoured goats, 
sheep, and even oxen, giving a separate day to 
each description of viand. On the coming of the 
third day, his mistress asked him where he had 
left the cattle ; when he replied that their heads 
were in the brook, and the other extremity in 
the hedge. The woman was churning, but de- 
termined to see how things were going on with 
her own eyes. During her absence the fox poked 
his nose into the churn and devoured the cream, 
which so much exasperated the good lady on 
her return, that, taking up the remaining lump of 
coagulated cream, she dashed it at the fox with 
such force, that she caused the permanent white- 
ness on the tip of his tail. 

As in ancient fable, so also in medieval tradi- 
ion, the serpents play an important part. A 
French legend gives a curious account of the man- 
afacture of diamonds by these reptiles. On the 
13th of May, it seems, the various snakes, ad- 
lers, and vipers, are in the habit of holding a 
‘monster meeting’? on the banks of a certain 
ake, and work altogether at the production of a 
peculiarly large diamond. Each of them spits 
forth some brilliant moisture, which it has carried 
under its tongue; and the two choicest of the 
party, whose talent is perceived by a sort of in- 
stinct, receive this fluid, which at once acquires 
solidity. It is finally polished by the whole body, 
which is done by each snake passing over it. 
When it is a perfect diamond it is flung into a 
pond, that the jay may not carry it off and use it 
for the decoration of its feathers. In old jays’ 
nests, according to this story, some of these dia- 
monds may still be found ; but the more recent 
birds have become more scrupulous or less skilful, 
since if these are in possession of the treasure it 





is only by virtue of inheritance. 
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In Swedish legends, a certain white snake, 
which makes its appearance once in a century, is 
conspicuous. During daytime it keeps itself con- 
cealed in mountains near metallic veins, and 
among the routs of trees, and while thus hidden 
sucks up all the mystic virtues of the three nat- 
ural kingdoms. Whoever can catch such a snake 
becomes possessor of all its secrets, and hence it 
is eagerly sought by witches, who boil it with a 
mixture of herbs. When caught, it should be 
grasped firmly round the middle, when it lets go 
its skin, by licking which a great store of preter- 
natural knowledge may be acquired. 

At Lucerne, it is said, there is yet a many-col- 
ored stone, which is a charm against pestilence, 
and which was dropped in a fiuid state by a flying 
serpent. 

In German stories, the king or queen of the 
snakes is as prominent as the white snake of 
Sweden ; and he who attains possession of the 
crown of this monarch acquires both wealth and 
the power of making himself invisible. A snake 
with a golden crown on its head, and with a bunch 
of silver keys in its mouth, once met a peasant, 
and would, probably, have enriched him, but the 
terrified man aimed a blow at it, whereupon it 
vanished. It is not always so easy to keep pos- 
session of this crown, even when the lucky snake 
is discovered. The king of the adders once went 
to bathe in a streamlet, and when he had come 
out of the water discovered that his crown, which 
he had left on the grass, had been carried off by 
a peasant. He whistled forth a signal, which 
brought together all the snake fraternity of the 
district, and these at once attacked the marauder 
on every side, hissing, and spitting, and crawling 
about his cart of corn, and gnawing holes in all 
the sacks. The peasant, awed by an assemblage 
so august and so mischievous, threw down the 
crown, which the adder-monarch at once replaced 
on his head, and then vanished, with the whole 
of his subjects after him. 

A young girl, in another German legend, was 
more successful in retaining the rare treasure. 
She found about fifteen snakes all tied into a 
noisy knot, and with a crowned head among their 
number. The girl laid her white apron by the 
snakes as a sort of trap, and the ruler placed in it 
his crown, which proved to be of pure gold set 
with emeralds. The girl snatched it up, and al- 
though the shriek of the snake-king was so pierc- 
ing that it completely deafened her, she had pres- 
ence of mind not to let it go, and sold it for a 
large sum of money. 

At Salzburg, which is a famous place for wild 
tales, the queen of the snakes appears as an aven- 
ger. A magician once informed the municipal 
authorities of the city that for a stated price he 
would collect all the snakes of the district into a 
certain trench, and there put them to death. His 
offer was gladly accepted, and the sound of a fife 
which he blew collected an enormous quantity of 
reptiles from the most secret nooks of the streets 
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trench. When they had reached this destined 
spot the fife was sounded once more, and the ma- 
gician murmured an occasional incantation between 
the notes. Suddenly a very old and gigantic 
snake, who was the queen of all the others, ap- 
peared before the sorcerer, and terrified him to 
such a degree that he let his fife drop and paused 
in his incantations. The snake darted at him, 
twined herself like a girdle about his waist, and 
flung him senseless into the trench, where he was 
slowly tortured to death by the rest. 

Many stories relating to purely fictitious beings, 
such as gtiffins, unicorns, basilisks, sea-monsters, 
&ec., might be here introduced at pleasure ; but 
they would, probably, take us too far beyond the 
class of ‘‘Animal Legends,’’ properly so called. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
ALUM WORKS. 


Tne manufacture of alum, which consists in the 
refining of a rough mineral substance, was begun 
in England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, who established works for the 
purpose near Whitby. At this place the manufac- 
ture is still carried on, as may be observed by per- 
sons voyaging along the coast of Yorkshire. Whit- 
by is situated on beds of aluminous schist, which 
extend over a district thirty miles in length, and 
terminate on the coast in cliffs rising in some places 
to a height of 750 feet. This schist, commonly 
known as alum slate, is partly bituminous, and 
contains scattered particles of iron pyrites. It is 


of a bluish-gray color, resembling hardened clay in 
appearance, and decomposes, coming off in flakes 
or layers on exposure to the atmosphere : the most 


valuable lies near the surface. Among this schist 
there are large portions which, when laid in a heap, 
and sprinkled with sea-water, take fire spontaneous- 
ly, and burn until all the combustible material is 
exhausted. Some of the schists combine all the 
elements of alum, from which the refuse has simply 
to be separated ; others contain clay and sulphur 
only, and after being converted into sulphate of 
alumina, require the addition of an alkali to form 
alum. The schists which are too hard to decom- 
pose naturally, are reduced to the proper state by 
the aid of fire. In whatever way the process may 
be carried on, the result ought to be the same; the 
combination in certain definite proportions of sul- 
phurie acid, alumina, and water—the constituents 
of alum. 

At Whitby, after the aluminous material is ex- 
cavated, it is removed to the calcining ground in 
barrows, or by trucks running on tramways. Here 
a quantity of fagots and dry furze is disposed so as 
to form a bed about two feet thick, and four or five 
yards square : on this the schist, or ‘‘ mine,”’ as it 
is technically called, is piled to the height of four 
feet, when the underlying wood is set on fire. After 
this, more and more of the fagots and mine is add- 
ed, until a heap 100 feet high and 200 in length 
and width is formed, containing 100,000 cubic 
yards. One hundred and thirty tons of the cal- 
cined material ‘are required to produce one ton of 
elum. To prevent as much as possible the waste 
of sulphuric acid from so enormous an ignited mass, 
the crevices are stopped with small fragments of 
the refuse clay moistened. This at the same time 
excludes the air, binds the heap together, and keeps 
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it from falling in. The calcination of a large mass 
at once, as is the practice at Whitby, is said to 
cause a prodigious loss of sulphuric acid. At the 
alum works near Glasgow, the more economical 
method of low heaps widely spread is adopted. 

During the process of calcination the heap dimin- 
ishes to one half its original size, and becomes at 
last porous and open to the air throughout : its de- 
composition is facilitated by an occasional sprinkling 
with water. It is usual to have a number of heaps 
burning in succession, in order that every part of 
the works may go on uninterruptedly throughout 
the year. When a heap has become quite cold, it 
is ready for lixiviation: the calcined lumps are 
thrown into pits and macerated in water from eight 
to ten hours; the water becomes impregnated with 
sulphate of alumine ; and under the name of *‘ alum 
liquor,’’ is drawn off into cisterns placed at a lower 
level, upon a fresh supply of roasted mine, until it 
acquires a certain specific gravity. More water is 
poured over the Jumps left behind in the pits, and 
the whole of the material is washed and soaked 
again and again until the whole of the alum is ex- 
tracted. To facilitate this operation, the cisterns 
are generally constructed on the side of a hill, and 
the better these are arranged, the more economi- 
cally can the manufacture be conducted. 

The different liquors obtained from the macera- 
tion are classed as strong, seconds, and thirds. To 
facilitate the subsidence of the sulphate of lime and 
iron, and the earth held in suspension, the solution 
is sometimes boiled ; a process by which the sul- 
phurie acid is made to combine the more readily 
with its affinities. When, to avoid expense, this 
preliminary boiling is omitted, the alum produced 
will be impure, and of inferior quality. After cool- 
ing, the liquor is transferred to lead pans, in which 
it is kept boiling for twenty-four hours ; the loss.in 
evaporation being supplied by pumping in addition- 
al quantities of ‘* mother water,”’ until the required 
degree of concentration is attained. About four 
hundred-weight of alum is said to be the daily quan- 
tity obtained from each pan. The liquor in the 
pans is run off every morning into the ‘‘ settler,” 
where the alkali, sometimes a lye made from kelp, 
is added. Twenty-two tons of muriate of potash 

0 to the formation of one hundred tons of alum. 

rom the settler the liquor passes into coolers to 
crystallize ; the crystals, after standing four — 
are washed and drained, and, as described by Dr. 
Ure, ‘“‘ The washed alum is put into a lead pan, 
with just enough of water to dissolve it at a boiling 
heat ; fire is applied, and the solution is promoted 
by stirring. Whenever it is dissolved in a satur- 
ated state, it is run off into the crystallizing vessels, 
which are called roching casks. These casks are 
about five feet high, three feet wide in the middle, 
and somewhat narrower at the ends ; they are made 
of very strong staves, nicely fitted to each other, 
and held together by strong iron hoops, which are 
driven on pro tempore, so that they may be easily 
knocked off again, in order to take the staves asun- 
der. The concentrated solution during its slow 
cooling in these close vessels forms large regular 
erystals, which hang down from the top, and pro- 
ject from the sides, while a thick layer or cake lines 
the whole interior of the cask. At the end of eight 
or ten days, more or less, according to the weather, 
the hoops and staves are removed, when a cask of 
apparently solid alum is ‘exposed to view. The 
workman now pierces this mass with a pickaxe at 
the side near the bottom, and allows the mother 
water of the interior to run off on the sloping stone 
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floor into a proper cistern, whence it is taken and 
added to another quantity of washed powder, to be 
erystallized with it. ‘The alum is next broken into 
lumps, exposed in a proper place to dry, and is then 
put into the finished bing for the market.”’ 

Alum crystallizes in octahedrons—a form which 
may be represented by two four-sided pyramids 
joined base to base. Besides the manufactories al- 
ready enumerated, there are others in Belgium, 
Bohemia, Sweden, and France. In various parts 
of the world, it is sometimes found existing natur- 
ally in a pure state, on stones or in certain mineral 
waters. It is met with near Naples, where the ar- 
gillaceous soil is abundantly penetrated by sulphu- 
ric acid ; and in Yorkshire there are alum springs. 
The most famous chemists have from time to time 
directed their attention to the analysis of alum, 
with the view of effecting improvements in its man- 
ufacture ; the general production has not only been 
benefited by these analyses, but the facility of adul- 
teration diminished. The best alum is said to be 
made in Italy ; that manufactured in France and 
England is not unfrequently impregnated with sul- 
phate of iron. Among the improvements to be ef- 
fected in the process, a means of preventing the 
present waste of sulphuric acid is greatly to be de- 
sired. 

The uses of alum are manifold and important : 
incorporated with paper, it presents a hard, smooth 
surface, fit for writing upon ; furriers employ it in 
the preservation of the hairy covering of skins ; it 
retards putrefaction in animal substances ; and hard- 
ens the tallow used for candles. Its astringent prop- 
erties are valuable in medicine, and its caustic prop- 
erties, as calcined alum, in surgery. But it is in 
dyeing that the use of alum is most important and 
most widely diffused. It is rare that coloring mat- 
tefs present any affinity for the substances to be 
dyed ; most of them would disappear with the first 
washing, were there no medium by which they 
could be fixed. The substance employed for this 
purpose is called a mordant or biter-in; and in this 
— alum holds a preéminent rank. This min- 
eral is also made subservient to other less praise- 
worthy purposes: bakers use it to give a good col- 
or to bad flour, and to swell a comparatively small 
lump of dough into a large loaf; iced ginger-beer 
and lemonade offered for sale at railway stations 
and other places, if narrowly inspected, will be 
found imbedded in lumps of alum, which pass very 
well for ice. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
FORTUNES OF A FARMER’S BOY. 


Francois Ricarp was born in 1765, in the 
obscure littlhe hamlet of Trelat, commune of 
D’Epinay, in France. He was the son of a poor 
farmer, who shared the hardships at that time the 
common lot of the agriculturist—hardships that 
can scarcely be conceived by those who know not 
what habit, patience, and, still more, Christian res- 
ignation, can enable men to endure. His early 
years, though passed in poverty, obscurity, and 
retirement, were yet full of excitement; his young 
and ardent imagination was forever devising new 
projects ; and even his sports and childish tricks 
betrayed his speculative turn of mind. At twelve 
years old, he gave himself up to the rearing of 
pigeons, and carried on a little trade in them, with 
success sufficient to encourage and stimulate his 
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spirit of enterprise. But his dovecot gave umbrage 
to the lord of the soil, and he was compelled to 
sell it to him, receiving for it a sum equal to about 
thirty-five shillings. Richard thought himself a rich 
man, and resolving to have some enjoyment from 
his wealth, he purchased leather shoes, which, 
amongst those who knew only the wooden shoe 
of the peasant, made him be looked upon as almost 
a gentleman. 

Richard had nothing so much at heart as being 
no longer a burden to his father, whose poverty 
was indeed a grief to him. After the sale of his 
dovecot, he commenced speculating in dogs. This 
new trade gave him in a short time the means of 
procuring decent clothing ; so that, by his rustic 
finery, he threw his schoolfellows as far into the 
shade as he had already done in much better 
things, by his progress in useful knowledge. Be- 
fore he had attained his thirteenth year, he was 
qualified for the appointment of registrar to the 
cattle-market of Villiers le Bocage. 

At seventeen, he mentioned to his father his 
desire to quit the paternal roof for a sphere larger 
and better adapted for realizing the objects of his 
ambition. His father made no objection; but 
when the moment of separation came, he found 
himself obliged to confess that, in a time of great 
distress, he had expended the greater part of the 
savings which Richard had intrusted to his care, 
and that he had now not more than twelve francs 
(ten shillings) to give him. This communication 
did not discourage our enterprising youth. He 
took a most affectionate leave of his father, and 
assuring him that he was only too glad to leave 
him this little earnest of the prosperity which 
he hoped yet to work out for him, set off 
with his new clothes in his bag and his ten 
shillings in his pocket. He arrived at the chief 
town of Normandy with a light purse, but with as 
light a heart, buoyant with hope, and with a spirit 
of enterprise and determination that defied all diffi- 
culties. He deemed himself fortunate in at once 
obtaining the situation of clerk to a petty merchant ; 
but unhappily for him, his master was a rude, ig- 
norant, and avaricious man, incapable of appreci- 
ating such a mind as that of Richard. He made 
the young Norman his servant rather than his 
clerk. So long as it was only a matter of clean- 
ing horses, helping to cook, and waiting at table, 
the youth made no complaint; but at length his 
master having bought a new equipage, in order to 
make a suitable figure in some civic ceremonial, 
wanted him to act aa footman; but shrinking 
from this public exhibition, he positively refused, 
and quitted the house of the merchant. 

And now his “‘ thought by day, his dream by 
night,” was to get to Paris, where he might at- 
tain his darling object of acquiring a knowledge of 
mercantile business. But for this money was 
necessary, and to procure it, Richard became a 
waiter at a small coffee-house, where for one year 
fie steadily laid by everything he received, till he 
found he had in halfpence a sum sufficient for his 








journey. Arrived in the capital, it was not very 
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easy for a poor youth, without either friend or rel- 
ative in Paris, to find the means of subsistence. 
After many unsuccessful efforts to get into a mer- 
chant’s employment, he was obliged to resume the 
apron in a coffee-house kept by one of his country- 
men. The perquisites there being much more con- 
siderable than at Rouen, he found himself, at the 
end of the year, the possessor of forty pounds and 
a few shillings. Nothing could henceforth check 
his progress; he devoted his little store to the 
purchase of some pieces of English dimity, a man- 
ufacture then unknown to France, and hawked 
them about till he disposed of all most advanta- 
geously. He renewed his stock as fast as it was 
exhausted; and when, after a year’s labor, he 
summed up his accounts, he found a balance in 
his favor of £1000! 
Richard continued his trade till 1789, when, by 
a fraudulent trick of an agent employed by him, 
his industry was suddenly checked by the loss of 
his whole stock. He was even arrested for an 
alleged debt of sixty pounds. He could easily 
have paid this sum, and recovered his liberty ; but 
his honest and independent mind revolted from 
every species of injustice; he knew that he had 
not incurred the debt, and he preferred remaining 
in prison to allowing roguery to triumph. 
The revolutionary convulsions that afterwards 
shook society to its very foundatiors were now 
beginning in France. On the 13th of July the 
riot broke out, and after pillaging the house of the 
manufacturer Reveillon, the mob fell upon La Force, 
where Richard was confined, broke it open, and 
set the prisoners free. Once again was Richard 
in the streets of Paris, with a toilet somewhat 
more neglected than usual, and twelve sous in his 
pocket; but he remembered his father’s twelve 
francs, and thanked God and took courage. The 
house in which he had lodged his money had 
stopped payment during his imprisonment ; but he 
borrowed a few crowns, resumed his old trade of 
hawker, and six months after, his credit was re- 
established, and his trade flourishing. He now 
thought he might extend his operations, and took 
a large establishment in the Rue Francaise, and in 
1792 was rich enough to purchase a domain near 
Nemours. But the revolutionary storm now broke 
forth in its full fury ; and Richard, whose peacea- 
ble disposition shrunk from the sanguinary strug- 
gles that rent his country, soon saw that a consid- 
erable time must elapse before there could be any 
security for trade, or any field for commercial en- 
terprise. He accordingly settled his accounts, 


closed his warehouse, and, accompanied by his 


wife, Marie Alavoine, whom he had married in 
1790, went to visit his father, and happily arrived 
at the very time that afforded him another oppor- 
tunity of proving he had not forgotten the pledge 
he had given on leaving the home of his boyhood, 
of being yet the means of prosperity to his aged 
parent. ‘The transports of joy at his unexpected 
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and the old proverb was found true in this case— 
the surety was obliged to pay; and the old man’s 


goods would have been seized but for Richard's 


5 


fortunate arrival and interposition. 

When the madness of the people was somewhat 
calmed down, he returned to Paris, and to fresh 
speculations. A very short time after his return, 
he became acquainted with a young merchant of 
the name of Lenoir-Dufresne. These two superior 
minds at once understood each other, and a part- 
nership was entered into which was to end only 
with the death of one of the parties, so long 
known and respected as the firm of Richard and 
Lenoir. 

There were many points of resemblance be- 
tween the two partners. Both possessed the 
same acuteness and almost intuitive tact in busi- 
ness, but the perhaps too boldly speculative mind 
of Richard found a happy counterbalance in the 
coolness and steadiness of Lenoir. Their trade 
was principally in English manufactures ; and so 
extensive did it become, and so wonderfully did it 
prosper, that, two years after their partnership 
commenced, they had realized on the £240 which 
they had invested a net profit of £4560. 

And now Richard conceived a noble project in- 
deed—the introduction into France of the cotton 
manufacture, hitherto monopolized by England ; 
and his perseverance, aided by an apparent acci- 
dent, happily obtained for him the means of ac- 
complishing his purpose. Having ripped some 
calico, he perceived, to his surprise, on weighing 
a certain quantity of thread, that a piece valued at 
£3, 6s. 8d. only took 10s. worth of the raw ma- 
terial! What a profit for the manufacturer! 
From that instant he hesitated no longer ; his pur- 
pose was fixed and irrevocable. However, not 
wishing to do anything without his partner's con- 
sent, he communicated his project to Lenoir-Du- 
fresne, who at first tried to dissuade him from 
attempting so bold and novel a plan; but seeing 
that his determination was not to be shaken, he 
finally left him at full liberty, though declining any 
interference. Richard's first step was the pur- 
chase of one hundred-weight of cotton, and to get 
some looms made after the rough plans given 
him by a poor English mechanic. They were set 
up in a shop in the Rue de Bellefonds. The first 
essay was crowned with complete success in every 
point but the stamping of the calicoes ; and as the 
printing of them was indispensable to their being 
salable, Richard employed three months in en- 
deavors to discover the secret of this process; but 
his effurts were vain; till at length his partner, 
whose prejudices had been removed, and who be- 
gan to take an interest in the manufacture, gave 
him a clue to the discovery. 

The manufacture now became so sought after, 
as to make the want of machinery sensibly felt. 
| Richard was anxiously devising some mode of 
procuring a model of the English machine now 80 





arrival had not yet subsided, when two bailiffs en- 

tered the house with a warrant to distrain. The 

father had become security for the to!l-colleetor, 
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well known under the name of spinning-jenny, 
| when he was again fortunate enough to meet with 
an Englishman, who, in less than three months, 
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constructed twenty-two of these frames; and as 
their former premises were now too narrow for 
this addition, the two partners took from the gov- 
crnment a spacious mansion in the Rue de Thoug- 
ny ; and the house, once the abode of luxury and 
wealth, was suddenly metamorphosed into the 
workshop of the poor but industrious artizans. 
The number employed now became so great, that 
they were soon obliged to add to their concerns a 
large convent in the neighborhood. A few days 
after, Napoleon came to visit their establishment ; 
and he was so struck with the completeness of 
the novel machinery, with the clearness of Rich- 
ard's judgment, the elevation of his views, and the 
boldness with which he labored for the commercial 
freedom of France, that he offered any encourage- 
ment he yet needed; and on finding that their 
establishment was not even yet large enough, he 
gave a grant of another convent at the opposite 
side of the street. 

The manufactory of Richard and Lenoir now 
assumed an almost colossal importance, realizing 
a monthly profit of £1600. The indefatigable 
Richard set up successively three hundred spin- 
ning-jennies in different villages of Picardy, forty 
at Alengon, and one hundred in the Abbey of St. 
Martin. Nor was his native province forgotten, 
for he opened a manufactory there which gave 
bread to six hundred workmen. Neither did his 
enlightened benevolence stop here. Incessant 
were his efforts to raise those in his employment 
in the social scale, by placing educational advan- 
tages within their reach. In an asylum which he 
founded for the orphan children of both sexes of 
those workmen who died in his employment, he 
not only endeavored to inspire them with a spirit 
of industry, but had them taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and music ; carefully providing also 
religious instruction. He waged open war with 
the spirit-shop; and in order that his workmen 
might not go to the public-house for recreation, he 
opened for their use a reading-room and a music- 
room. 

For more than ten years, Richard and Lenoir 


‘seemed to mount from step to step to the pinnacle 


of human prosperity. But, in 1806, a sad and un- 
expected event broke up a partnership which 
might have served as a model ; so perfect was the 
agreement, yet so remarkable the combination of 
opposite qualities of mind to the most beneficial 
results. Lenoir died suddenly, and Richard found 
himself alone at the head of the establishment ; 
and having no one now to restrain him, he gave 
full scope to his gigantic views. He set up two 
more factories at Caen and Laigle, which made the 
number under his superintendence amount to six, 
all in admirable order, and provided with every 
essential for working. But one object of his am- 
bition still remained to be attained; he wished 
France:to be no longer obliged to import the raw 
material from countries that did not acknowledge 
her sway. In Napoleon’s career of conquest, 
Italy had now become, as it were, but an append- 
age of his vast empire; and it was to the gen- 
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erous soil of Naples that Richard purposed confid- 
ing his cotton plantation. Seeds were ofien found 
in the bales of cotton coming from America, and 
these he had now carefully collected, and when he 
had got a sufficient quantity, he conveyed them to 
Castel a Mare, where they succeeded so entirely, 
that one year after, he brought into France, as the 
produce of his first crop, twenty thousand weight 
of raw cotton. 

Up to this point Richard could only be regarded 
as the most encouraging example of the union of 
persevering industry with bold and enterprising 
genius. It is to be regretted that he must serve 
also as warning against speculations that now took 
the character of rashness. The union between 
Holland and France threw an immense quantity 
of cotton goods into the market, and Richard 
could no longer find sale for what he had on 
hands ; and with six factories perpetually at work, 
the quantity manufactured was very great. This 
was the origin of his first difficulties. Vainly did 
his friends urge him to close some of his establish- 
ments for a short time ; vainly did his confidential 
clerk entreat him to strike a balance, and retire from 
trade :—‘‘ You have done enough for France, and 
nobly maintained your reputation ; think now of 
your interests, and of taking the rest you have so 
well earned.”” Richard was deaf to every argu- 
ment, and continued manufacturing in ruinous 
quantities. 

His involvements increased to an overwhelming 
degree, and he was obliged to have recourse to 
the emperor, to whom he frankly stated his situa- 
tion. Napoleon, who had ever respected him, and 
had but very lately conferred upon him the cross 
of the legion of honor, did not keep him long in 
suspense ; and a Joan of fifteen hundred thousand 
francs enabled him to meet the immediate demands 
upon him. But the great cause of the evil stil) 
remained, and Richard at length thought of adopt- 
ing the manufacture of wool instead of that of 
cotton. This new undertaking succeeded at first, 
and was attended with considerable profits; but 
soon fresh disaster occurred ; and when the year 
1813 arrived, so pregnant with reverse of fortune 
to the emperor, ruin was impending over the er 
terprising manufacturer. 

But personal anxieties were not suffered to make 
him indifferent to the fate of his fellow-citizens. 
When, in the defence of Paris against the enemy's 
troops, a number of men had been wounded and 
conveyed to hospital, Richard, in visiting them, saw 
that they were lying on the bare ground. He im- 
mediately supplied, at his own expense, eight 
hundred straw-beds, and employed the boiler of 
his bleach-house at Bon Secours to make broth, 
daily carried to them by his servants and clerks, 
who attended on them in the hospitals. We need 
scarcely say that this heavy expense was incurred 
without either expectation or desire of indemnifi- 
cation. 

And now the troops of the allied sovereigns 
took possession of Paris, entering it on the 31st of 
March. Richard, though greatly attached to 
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Bonaparte, from his kindness to himself person- 
ally, and therefore deeply grieved at his fallen 
fortunes, yet saw clearly that the fate of thousands 
of his dependents was involved in protection being 
extended to his manufactories by the restored 
Bourbons, and therefore he did not refuse to head 
the legion he commanded, when it was ordered 
out to receive the Count d’Artois at the barriers. 
But any hopes he might have entertained of their 
patronage were fallacious. The exhausted state 
of the public finances at the restoration, besides 
many other reasons,- compelled the Bourbons to 
yield to the demand of England, that the duty 
upon cotton should be altogether taken off. The 
bill to that effect, which was passed without any 
clause of indemnity to the present holders of 
stock, found Richard with a fortune of eight mil- 
lions, and rendered him poorer than when he first 
left his native village. 

Even in this extremity, Richard, supported by 
his perseverance and fortitude, did not despair. 
He resolved to hold on, though now less to main- 
tain his commercial reputation, than not to plunge 
into utter destitution the twenty thousand work- 
men in his employment. But he had soon ex- 
hausted all his own resources, and he was obliged 
to have recourse to loans, for which so high an 
interest was exacted, that in a little time his ruin 
was complete. He at length retreated from his 
struggle with adverse circumstances, almost pen- 
niless, yet respected and esteemed by his fellow- 
citizens. But the change from almost incessant 
activity, to a life which seemed to him now with- 
out an object, was too sudden and too great. He 
had now to struggle with all the privations of 
poverty ; and the bent and furrowed brow, once 
so clear, so open—the pale, melancholy features, 
once so animated—proved how utterly this blow 
had prostrated all the energy of his character. It 
was not till October, 1839, nearly twenty years 
after the the ruin of his fortunes, that death put 
a period to his mental suffering. His remains 
were followed to the grave by a numerous assem- 
blage of those very workmen to whom he had been 
not merely a patron, but a father ; and many were 
their tears of heartfelt sorrow. 





A Treatise on Etherization in Child-birth. Wlus- 
trated by 581 cases. By Waster CANNING, 
M. D., Professor of Midwifery and Medical Juris- 
prudence in the University of Cambridge. 


«Give me Ange facts,” said Ae 9 —_— ; “your rea- 
sonings are mere guess-wor e imagination.” 
os “4 Old Play. 


We do not know who my Lord Judge was, but 
on this subject everybody will agree with him. 
Like the introduction of inoculation or of vaccina- 
tion, what is necessary to the general use of ether- 
ization is a large series of experiments. At first, 
with much difficulty, a few firm believers, and still 
fewer enterprising votaries of science, submit them- 
selves to the untried dangers of a new process. 


First kindred, neighbors, friends, it will embrace ; 
A country next; and next the human race. 
Thus the fearful railroad soon becomes the highway 
for all travellers. 

Here are a great variety of cases, reported by 
the very highest authority. From this book, as a 
new starting point, the subject will again go round 
the world. We shall report to our readers, from 
time to time, what the reviewers in London, Japan, 
and Siberia say of it. It will everywhere be read 
with intense interest. 

It is printed and bound in a style which does 
credit to the publishers, (Ticknor & Co., Boston,) 
and we hope that this edition may have a good 
sale in England. On the centinent of Europe it 
will necessarily be best known in translations. 





From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Eruerization has been employed in midwifery 
a little more than a year. It has found a few 
warm advocates and many uncompromising oppo- 
nents. It has been objected that it is dangerous 
to mother and child. In commenting on the ob- 
jections, Dr. Channing remarks that they are the- 
oretical, and are founded chiefly on the results of 
its action in the lower orders of animals. M. Flou- 
rens, for example, attempts to show the mode in 
which etherization impresses the nervous centres 
—its successive action on the several portions of 
the brain—the increasing danger as it proceeds 
from the hemispheres to the medulla oblongata. 
He would show, ir. fine, that the subjects of ether- 
ization would die, according to the physiological 
laws of the medulla. 

Actual experiment, however, has proved, that, 
if this be law in regard to lower animals, it is not 
applicable to man. In view of these facts, Dr. 
Meigs, from whose letters the experiments of M. 
Flourens are quoted, has hitherto been unwilling 
to employ etherization, though he admits that he 
may be liable to the charge of over-caution, and 
professes himself ready to yield to conviction upon 
sufficient proof of its necessity or propriety. 

Another objection is made by Mr. Bransby Coop- 
er, which hardly deserves a passing notice, viz., 
that pain is beneficial, “ fitting the subjects of 
leisons to reparatory action.”” If so flimsy a con- 
jecture required refutation, it would be found in the 
fact that death is sometimes caused solely by the 
pain of a surgical operation. 

There are many others who have refrained entire- 
ly from using it, not on account of prejudice or 
tangible objections, but for want of full and suf 
ficient evidence of its safety. That evidence is 
here presented. It is derived from the extensive 
personal experience of the author, enlarged by con- 
tributions from all accessible sources. The author’s 
main object was, ‘‘ to ascertain if the use of ether 
had been safe to mother and child.” The facts 
and cases are reported with a minuteness of detail, 
that in a less important matter might be deemed 
superfluous. Dr. Channing observes, that ‘he 








Their success draws on others ; the circle spreads—} would not have it inferred that untoward results 
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have not followed, or will not again follow, ether- 
ization ; but that he has not met with an untoward 
result in any case of midwifery in which etheriza- 
tion has been induced, which, by any violence or 
ingenuity of interpretation, can be ascribed to this 
state as its cause; and, further, that he has met 
with no record of any such case.” 

Instructions are given as to the mode of admin- 
istration—its effects, &c. In its effects, there is 
every variety of character and degree. We have 
seen some patients whose pains have been relieved, 
while their consciousness and composure were per- 
fect; others excited—sometimes violently ; and a 
very few whom we have found it impossible to 
etherize. It is to be hoped that we shall ascertain 
the cause of these and other phenomena, and be 
enabled to employ it with greater precision. If, 
as we believe, the benefits of etherization, extend- 
ing beyond the temporary relief of pain, are man- 
ifest in the rapid convalescence of the patient, it 
becomes the duty of the practitioner to acquire a 
degree of familiarity in its use, that will enable 
him not merely to acquiesce in, but, if necessary, 
to urge, its employment. Let him do nothing 
rashly, but let him omit nothing which contributes 
to comfort and safety. 

Apart from its principal object, this work contains 
many incidental commeyts on various subjects con- 
nected with the theory and practice of midwifery. 
When treating, for example, of the physiology of 
the uterus, Dr. C. remarks that its healthy con- 
traction is no more necessarily painful than is that 
of the rectum or bladder. The pain arises from 
the resistance to the expulsive power. It is a 
consequence of the opposition encountered by the 
foetus in its progress through the pelvis. 

Dr. Meigs has expressed the same opinion in 
his lectures. ‘* The pain felt in labor is owing to 
sensibility of the resisting, and not that of the ex- 
pelling, organs.’’ It is also alluded to by Merri- 
man, but we have nowhere seen it so distinctly 
and fully stated as it is in the volume before us. 
We believe this doctrine to be mainly correct. In 
some unnatural conditions of the uterus, in ‘‘ false 
pains,’’ for example, the pain may have its seat in 
the fundus. In natural labor, also, (though our 
author might be slow to admit it,) pain probably 
has its seat in the os uteri at certain periods of its 
dilatation, before any pressure has been brought to 
bear upon it. In the main, however, the pain of 
labor is just as much the result of pressure and 
consequent injury by the presenting part of the 
foetus, as is the pain of a surgical operation the 
result of injury by the knife of the surgeon; and 
we can readily perceive that the mode of relief by 
etherization is in both cases the same. 

We were struck with another observation which 
is original with the author. He maintains that 
the dilatation of the os uteri is purely functional ; 
that it is not forced open by the pressure of the 
head or membranes, or by any other mechanical 
action; and that the fundus, so far from instigat- 
ing, if we may so speak, the dilatation of the os 
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uteri, is itself influenced and excited to action by 
that very function. We may refer to this and 
other points at some future time. 

Boston, October 25, 1848. 





BREAKING BULK AT STOWE, 


Stowe still resounds to the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer, the sale being endless. The catalogue 
of curiosities, works of art, furniture, &c., reads 
more like the inventory of a dealer in vertd than 
that of a private residence. The place was a mu- 
seum, only not scientifically arranged, and not ac- 
cessible to the public. All the ruinously lavish 
expenditure was devoted to a collection which was 
after all too large for individual enjoyment. The 
veriest enthusiast in art or upholstery cannot daily 
glow with admiration at the whole contents of a 
warehouse. What enjoyment, then, was extracted 
from this immense mass of materials? A very 
poor proportion, we imagine. A vast amount of 
esthetic capital was locked up without profit—was 
all invested to do little more than fill the ducal 
bosom with a vague and vain pride of possession. 
A fragment of the park, a section of the house, a 
single group of the statuary, might have sufficed to 
fill a large space in the enjoyment of any mind open 
to impressions of beauty ; the very amassing of so 
much might almost be taken to prove how dull was 
the sense for which a very small portion would not 
suffice. The ruin, therefore, which all will regret 
for its personal mortifications, is not an unmixed 
evil. This vast collection of materials for enjoy- 
ment is diffused abroad, and will fructify. For 
one eye that rested on each chef d’euvre, hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, will now gaze, and each 
with a fuller amplitude of gratification. 

Philosophie epicureans have before remarked, 
that the owner of property which he does not en- 
joy does not really possess it— it is not his; at the 
most, he only keeps out others, so that he can get 
no further than the sense of their privation ; a very 
poor species of indulgence. But such accumula- 
tions as that at Stowe, which oppress and overlay 
the sense, fortify the old lesson, that moderation 
is needed for the truest enjoyment. We may dis- 
cover that truth a priori, by the consideration that 
in order to perfect enjoyment we need not only 
sufficient externa] materials, but also the free play 
of our own functions; which is not possible if we 
give them too muchto do. The plethora of a sur- 
feit converts the feast to a nauseous poison, becauge 
the gustative and digestive part of the affair is over- 
tasked. Fully to comprehend and therefore to en- 
joy a work of art, needs concentrated attention and 
prolonged contemplation. Time and leisure are 
needed thoroughly to assimilate the ideas of beauty. 
The poor and moderate man of esthetical vigor, 
who comprehends and takes in the rare work of 
art as it crosses his path, attains to a fulness of 
possession which is wanting to the mere owner.— 


Spectator, 7th Oct. 
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From the Spectator, 21st Oct. 
AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


Tue actual position of the Austrian empire, as 
it is represented in the news of the week, is unpre- 
cedented in the history of states ; such a complica- 
tion of internal conflict, such rapidity in the process 
of decay, are without example. ‘That the capital, 
abandoned by its sovereign, is possessed by a rev- 
olutionary government, and threatened without by 
two armies acting under very different motives, 
presents but a small part of the fatal cross-purposes. 

Official power in Vienna is still surrounded and 
upheld by the remains of the statesman class; and 
although there have been conflicting councils, on 
the whole the stand taken by the de facto govern- 
ment is practical, moderate, and consistent with 
events. The diet labors to remain “ constitution- 
al;’’ pursues the flying emperor with invitations 
to return to his post, and professes to act in his 
name. 

In his name, technically correct, the ministers 
call upon Count Auersperg, the commandant, to 
come and aid in maintaining order within the walls ; 
but literally, under color of that pretext, what they 
require him to do is, to surrender himself to their 
force. On his part, keeping up the farce of official 
subordination, he professes to act under the respon- 
sible ministers, but pleads orders from the minister 
of war—the murdered Latour—and avers that he 
vuly awaits the countermand of the minister's suc- 
cessor duly appointed ; he confesses that he mis- 
trusts the armed bodies in the capital, and offers to 
enter it if they be disarmed ; in other words, he 
offers to take military possession of the capital if 
the diet will politely disarm it. The diet astutely 
declines. Auersperg then says that he will not risk 
extremities, but will retire to a less menacing po- 
sition ; only he asks his majesty’s ministers to sup- 
ply food and accommodation for his troops. 

Meanwhile, the diet has sent to Jellachich and 
his invading Croats, summoning them to retire. 
Jellachich replies, that he is the emperor's officer, 
commanding the emperor's forces; and that he 
awaits the imperial orders. 

The diet then sends word to the Hungarian Kos- 
suth, who follows Jellachich like the shadow of 
death, that the Hungarians may enter the Austrian 
territory ; his majesty’s ministers invite his majes- 
ty’s rebels to invade the metropolitan province in 
order to clear it of his majesty’s forces ! 

The position of the emperor himself is not less 
intricate. He fled, leaving word that he would 
come back with help, to chastise his beloved sub- 
jects. He revoked that threat, but does send 
Auersperg and Jellachich to enforce it. The fly- 
ing monarch invites his minister, ‘‘ My dear Horn- 
bostl,’’ to pursue him; and the loyal Hornbostl, 
quite affected at such a trait of ‘‘ constitutional” 
fidelity in the monarch, does pursue his Cesar, not 
“with an ode,” but with a letter tendering his 
own resignation. But Cesar will not hear of res- 
ignation; he insists that the ministers, against 
whom he is sending armies, shall continue in the 
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administration. Only he travels as fast as possible 
to throw himself into the arms of his Sclavonian 
subjects ; among his several provinces, all revolu- 
tionized, the least estranged from the adhesion to 
royalty, perhaps, are the Sclavonian. 

Seeing his motive, the Sclavonians receive him 
coldly ; and they invoke the recall of that Sclavo- 
nian assembly which was dispersed by his General 
Windischgratz—that faithful veteran, whom he 
sent from Vienna to Prague for the purpose of 
putting down the Bohemians, and whom he now 
sends from Prague to Vienna for the purpose of 
putting down the Austrians. 

Not to be behindhand in the matter of councils, 
the Diet of Vienna has appointed a deputation of 
members, one from each province, to pursue the 
emperor with more solemn representations—to in- 
timate, in fact, that he must resume his throne in 
Vienna with its “ constitutional’ limitations, or 
forfeit it. But the poor emperor cannot learn that 
a ‘* constitutional’’ throne is safer and more com- 
fortable nowadays than the throne as he was born 
to it; and so he continues the anarchical practice 
of issuing edicts, indecently prepared for him by 
his personal retainers, without ministerial counter- 
signature. 

At Frankfort they talk of sending a contingent 
to Vienna; but with what mission? To support 
the emperor—that is, to support the Sclavonians 
against the Austrian Germans! or to support the 
Austrians against the Sclavonian invaders—that 
is, the provisional government against the em- 
peror ? 

In Italy, the ‘‘Austrian’”’ army threatens to fall 
to pieces like the empire: Hungarian and Croat 
are fighting against each other; Magyar soldiers 
are demanding leave of absence from the scandal- 
ized Radetzky, in order that they may go home to 
fight for their country—against their emperor. It 
leoks as if the ‘‘ proprium regnum Imperatoris,”’ 
Lombardy, would soon loose the double tenure 
boasted by Austria—occupation and victory. 

The audacious and amphibious denizens of the 
Bocca di Cattaro are contumacious ; Transylvania 
is reported to have pronounced in favor of the 
Sclave movement; Russian troops have once more 
entered the Danubian states, ‘‘ to preserve order ;”’ 
and while Christians are quarrelling, the Turk is 
trying to regain his enfeebled hold of the Chris- 
tian provinces. 

Such are the position and circumstances of 
‘* Austria ;’’ Prince Metternich, in his quiet and 
healthy retreat at Brighton, under the wing of 
constitutional monarchy, seems likely to outlive 
that ‘‘ geographical expression.” 

Busied in editing the new constitution of Prussia, 
the diet at Berlin has marked an era in the history 
of its country, in striking out of the royal style and 
title the words “‘ by the grace of God ;”’ it is no 
longer ‘‘ Frederick William, by the grace of God 
King of Prussia,’ but “‘ Frederick William, King 
of Prussia’’—by the sufferance of his people. 

Some critics in this country are scandalized at 
the proceeding, as a proof of irreligious feeling ; 



























































but no construction could be more strained. The 
distinction now drawn is political, not theological. 
The Prussians, who permit Frederick William to 
resume his throne, very properly refuse to declare 
that he is placed over them by Divine tenure ; 
recognizing him as simply the first political officer 
of the state, they need give him no further desig- 
nation. To assert a different authority would be 
a falsehood ; and falsehood is not piety. It does 
not follow that because the Prussians do not for- 
mally recognize the act of Providence in the polit- 
ical election of King Frederick William, they 
therefore deny the supernal authority over all, king 
and people. ‘There is no special act of Divine in- 
terposition in that political appointment, more than 
in any other; and Englishmen are not blamed for 
omitting to designate the Right Honorable Charles 
Shaw Lefevre as speaker by Divine grace, or Mr. 
Hume as member for Montrose by virtue of the 
permission alluded to. Theology does not enter into 
the distinction between the parliamentary and king- 
ly offices, but only politics ; the distinction is func- 
tional. The obsolete form is retained among us 
precisely because we are quite satisfied that it is 
so obsolete as to do no harm; but in Prussia the 
form begot a mischievous delusion in the minds of 
princes, who have hitherto been taught to imagine, 
like Alexander of Macedon, that they really did 
derive some authority from above, of a kind to 
render them irresponsible to men for their actions. 
To our limited-monarchy habits of mind, the abol- 
ished form violated pious decencies as well as po- 
litical common sense. 





From the Examiner of 21 Oct. 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AUSTRIA. 


Tue origin of the Austrian and Prussian mon- 
archies was the fact of their districts being consid- 
ered the outposts of the German empire. The 
Marquis of Brandenburg and the Duke of Austria 
were nobles appointed to military command on the 
frontier against Slavons, Huns, and Czecks. 
Gradually absorbing the military power of the em- 
pire, they became its chiefs ; and thus the princi- 
pal seats of German power and dominion were 
transferred from the centre of Germany and the 
Germans to remote capitals, the population around 
which were Slavonic. 

Hence has sprung the great difficulty of either 
Prussia or Austria righting themselves after hav- 
ing struck upon the shoal of revolution. Prussia 
is embarrassed by the Polish race of its eastern 
province, Austria by the Slavonic hordes which 
outnumber its German population. No mode 
could have been invented so likely to render such 
elements of discord uncontrollable as the introdue- 
tion of universal suffrage. It has made of Aus- 
tria a perfect chaos. 

Some good has, indeed,. arisen; great good. 
The National Assemblies, composed in a great 
measure of peasants, have at least emancipated 
peasants, abolished forced labor, tenure at will, 
feudal rents, game laws, seignorial courts. But 
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having done this, the Slavonian peasant is satis- 
fied. He cares not for civic rights, or jury law, 
or liberty of the press, or any of these refined in- 
stitutions. He has made his farm comfortable, 
and he wants to go home to the farm, and leave 
politics to the emperor or his ministers. The 
citizen and the German, on the contrary, seek the 
development of their civil rights, the completion of 
a charter, freedom of all kinds—of press, of per- 
son, of buying and selling, of coming and going. 
Thus is it that classes and races differ, and the old 
governments and military chiefs are seeking to 
take advantage of it. 

The King of Prussia, to do him justice, has 
pursued a moderate and honorable course. He 
has not excited Pole against Prussian, nor flat- 
tered the Slavonianism of the Silesian in order to 
make him cut the throat of his Teutonic brother, 
the Westphalian. Now, this is precisely what 
the court and the statesmen of Austria have done. 
They have treated the different subject-races like 
sO many puppets, employing one to beat the 
other. They have made the Hungarian crush the 
Italian, the German bombard the Czeck. They 
then stirred the Croat against the Hungarian, and 
suborned the Czeck to rise against the German. 
It has been their aim to foster international hate, 
and they have sedulously sown an immense crop 
of civil war, in order to glean out of it some por- 
tion of the old lost sovereign authority. Instead 
of being a pastor to his subjects, the emperor acts 
as a veritable wolf, worrying and tearing them in 
pieces. 

The fact of the Austrian court having paid and 
incited Jellachich to march against the Hunga- 
rians has been fully proved by intercepted and pub- 
lished correspondence. Indeed, the unfortunate 
Latour confessed it; and at the same time the 
same court sent the Archduke Stephen to pre- 
tend to command the Hungarians against Jella- 
chich, of course merely to betray them. No wonder 
that the Hungarians distrusted Count Lamberg, 
sent to take the command and complete the 
treachery ; and that they were impelled to the 
horrible crime of immolating a brave officer. 

Kossuth seems to have acted with wonderful 
energy. This man, an advocate and a journalist, 
alone refused to despair of Hungarian freedom and 
independence. When his noble colleagues, who 
began the revolution with him, one by one desert- 
ed it—when even Deak, his colleague of the 
middle class, shrunk back from his side, and pro- 
posed to bow to the slave—Kossuth alone refused, 
and marched with the armed multitude of Hunga- 
rians to battle. They defeated the Croats, drove 
Jellachich round the Plater-see, and took numerous 
Austrian captives, the most eminent of whom, 
being convicted traitors, were hanged. And the 
Hungarians have thus recovered their old and 
wonted predominance. 

Vienna at the same time responded to the cry 
of Kossuth. There, too, the Germans were 
menaced by the Slavonians in the assembly, as the 
Magyers were threatened in the field. Sympathy 
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united the two races, simultaneously threatened by | forcible expression, ‘‘ into the ground’”’—the poem, 


Slavonism and the court; and the people rose to 
prevent regiments being sent against the Hunga- 
rians. This popular demonstration, a mere burst 
of feeling, ended in an insurrection, which minis- 
ters had not the sagacity to prevent, nor the tact 
or courage to resist. Vienna then fell into the 
power of the students, the mob, and the German 
members of the Assembly, the Slavonians having 
withdrawn. 

The more recent events, the march of Kossuth, 
the withdrawal of Auersperg and Jellachich, are 
known. Austria is divided into two camps, the 
emperor and all the Slavonian soldiers and regi- 
ments in the one, the German and the Magyars of 
the valley of the Danube in the other. The peas- 
antry have risen in the Landsturm, and, instead of 
their old loyalty, show their abhorrence of the 
Croats and their cause. In such a state of things 
a sanguinary triumph would be almost as fatal to 
the imperial house as defeat. For the army is 
fast dividing. The Croats and Hungarian soldiers 
in Milan can searcely be kept from coming to 
blows, and the late conquerors of Lombardy 
threaten to make it a field for battle among 
themselves. Amidst all this the Archduke John 
is said to have intervened, as the chief of the cen- 
tral government of Germany, to mediate between 
the popular party and the court, between the 
Slavonian and the German. Let us hope that he 
will sueceed, and prevent the terrible slaughter, 
the cruel action and reaction, of the alternate for- 
tunes of civil war. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
A Fable for Critics: or, A Glance at a Few 4 our 

Literary Progenies. By A Wonverrvun Quiz. 

G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

Tue whole of the title of this book (which, as 
well as the preface, is very good prose-rhyme) is 
rather too long to be copied. After getting through 
it, the reader is prepared to expect something un- 
usually rich and spicy from the poem, and he will 
not be disappointed. The author—who, by the 
by, shows his hand plainly enough to be recog- 
nized without much trouble—exhibits none of that 
malice, a touch of which is deemed indispensable 
to genuine satire. He does not lay on the lash— 
where he seems to use it—with an intentional 
stroke, but rather, like a mischievous school-boy, 
amuses himself with hearing it crack, even though 
it should strike the shins of a playfellow now and 
then. You think, sometimes, that he has knotted 
his lines, from the curious way in which he throws 
them out, but as you look again, they always un- 
ravel, though retaining all kinds of odd twists. He 
seems to be as fond of displaying his dexterity in 
words, as Michael Angelo was of his knowledge 


of anatomy. The number and variety of his gro-| 


tesque combinations fairly out-Hood’s Hood; yet 
he mostly contrives to get out his meaning with 


however, contains so many excellent hits, that this 
is but a trifling fault. The metre is that of Leigh 
Hunt’s “‘ Feast of the Poets,”’ which it also resem- 
bles in the general outline ; but its range is much 
wider and more varied. The language is at times 
as blunt and homely as the genuine Yankee dialect, 
rising again to a sublime pitch of lyric enthusiasm. 
With the judgment which Apollo passes on the 
authors who are made to march in review before 
him, there will of course be a variety of opinions ; 
yet they contain many true things, told with ad- 
mirable point. We were somewhat at a loss what 
portion of the book to quote, but, opening at ran- 
dom, we find the following description of Whit- 
tier :— 


There is Whittier, whose swelling and vehement 
heart 

Strains the strait-breasted drab of the Quaker apart, 
And reveals the live Man, still supreme and erect, 
Underneath the bemummying wrappers of sect ; 
There was ne’er a man born who had more of the 
swing 


Of the true lyric bard and all that kind of thing. 
* * * * * * 


Our Quaker leads off metaphorical flights 

For Reform and whatever they call Human Rights, 
Both singing and striking in front of the war 

And hitting his foes with the mallet of Thor ; 
Anne hec, one exclaims, on beholding his knocks ; 
Vestis filit tui, oh, leather-clad Foxt 

Can that be thy son in the battle’s mid din, 
Preaching brotherly love and then driving it in 

To the brain of the tough old Goliah of sin, 

With the smoothest of pebbles from Castaly’s 
spring 

Impressed on his hard moral sense with a slingt 


A well-known reviewer and theological contro- 
versialist is thus sketched :— 


Close behind him is Brownson, his mouth very full 

With attempting to gulp a Gregorian bull ; 

Who contrives, spite of that, to pour out as he goes 

A stream of transparent and forcible prose ; 

He shifts quite about, then proceeds to expound 

That ’tis merely the earth, not himself, that turns 
round, 

And wishes it clearly impressed on your mind 

That the weather-cock rules and not follows the 
wind ; 

Proving first, then as deftly confuting each side, 

With no doctrine pleased that ’s not somewhere de- 
nied, 

He lays the denier away on the shelf, 

And then—down beside him lies gravely himself. 

He’s the Salt River boatman, who always stands 
willing 

To convey friend or foe without charging a shil- 
ling, 

And so fond of the trip that, when leisure’s to 
spare, 

He ‘II row himself up, if he can’t get a fare. 


There are beautiful images in the following ex- 
tract from a deserved tribute to Mrs. Child. We 
wish we could copy the whole of the four pages 





distinctness. One cannot help thinking that he 
has run this peculiarity, to use a common but 


devoted to her, but as we have not room, we take 


ithe best of them :— 
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Not only for these she has solace ; oh, say, 

Vice’s desperate nursling adrift in Broadway, 

Who elingest, with all that is left of thee Bees 

To the last slender spar from the wreck of the 
woman, 

Hast thou not found one shore where those tired 
drooping feet 

Could reach firm mother-earth, one full heart on 
whose beat 

The soothed head in silence reposing could hear 

The chimes of far childhood throb thick on the ear? 

Ah, there ’s many a beam from the fountain of day 

That, to reach us unclouded, must pass, on its way, 

Through the soul of a woman, and hers is wide 


ope 

To the influence of Heaven as the blue eyes of 
Hope ; 

Yes, a great soul is hers, one that dares to go in 

To the prison, the slave-hut, the alleys of sin, 

And to bring into each, or to find there some line 

Of the never completely out-trampled Divine ; 

It her heart at high floods swamps her brain now 
and then, 

’T is but richer for that when the tide ebbs again, 

As, after Old Nile has subsided, his plain 

Overflows with a second broad deluge of grain ; 

What a wealth would it bring to the narrow and 


sour 
Could they be as a Child but for one little hour! 


We take a few lines, containing two good hits, 
from the portrait of Willis :— 


No volume I know to read under a tree, 

More truly delicious than his A |’ Abri, 

With the shadows of leaves flowing over your bock, 

Like ripple-shades netting the bed of a brook ; 

With 5 une coming softly your shoulder to look 
over, 

Breezes waiting to turn every leaf of your book 
over, 

And Nature to criticize still as you read— 

The page that bears that is a rare one indeed. 

He ’s so innate a cockney, that had he been born 

Where plain bear-skin ’s the only full-dress that is 
worn, 

He ’d have given his own such an air that you'd 


sey 
*T had been made by a tailor to lounge in Broad- 
way. 


We conclude with the following running com- 
parison between Emerson and Carlyle, which is 
exceedingly terse and descriptive :-— 


There are persons, mole-blind to the soul’s make 
and style, 

Who insist on a likeness *twixt him and Carlyle ; 

To compare him with Plato would be vastly fairer, 

Carlyle ’s the more burly, but E. is the rarer ; 

He sees fewer objects, but clearlier, trulier, 

If C.’s as original, E. ’s more peculiar ; 

That he's more of a man you might say of the one, 

Of the other he’s more of an Emerson ; 

C.’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of limb— 

E.. the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim ; 

The —- two thirds Norseman, the other half 

reek, 


Where ~ one’s most abounding, the other’s to 
seek ; 
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C.’s generals require to be seen in the mass—~ 

E.’s specialities gain if enlarged by the glass ; 

C. gives Nature and God his own fits of the blues, 

And rims common-sense things with mystical 
hues— 

E. sits in the mystery calm and intense, 

And looks coolly around him with sharp common 
sense ; 

C. shows you how every day matters unite 

With the dim transdiurnal recesses of night— 

While E. in a plain, preternatural way, 

Makes mysteries matters of mere every day ; 

C. draws all his characters quite @ la Froseli-— 

He don’t sketch their bundles of muscles and thews 
illy, 

But he paints with a brush so untamed and profuse, 

They seem nothing but bundles of muscles and 
thews ; 

E. is rather like Flaxman, lines strait and severe, 

And a colorless outline, but full, round, and clear ;— 

To the men he thinks worthy he frankly accords 

The design of a white marble statue in words. 

C. labors to get at the centre, and then 

Take a reckoning from there of his actions and 
men ; 

E. calmly assumes the said centre as granted, 

And, given himself, has whatever is wanted. 





* Lirerary Wortp.”’—This excellent literary 
weekly, which has attained a wide-spread popular- 
ity under the able editorial management of Mr. 
Hoffinan, passed last week into the hands of Messrs. 
E. A. & G. L. Duyckinck, by whom it will here- 
after be conducted. We are glad to perceive, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hoffman is engaged to contribute to 
its columns until the end of the year. He says in 
his valedictory : 


The writer of the present paragraph, in relin- 
quishing his charge as editor, cannot but congratu- 
late the readers of the Literary World that it will 
hereafter be owned and conducted by those who 
have the mental accomplishment, the ability, the 
zeal, and the resources to carry out its objects, 
until it becomes al] that its best friends could wish. 
Albeit, he has felt conscious that its columns were 
often too literary to meet the varied taste of the 
day ; yet the course of the work, in widening the 
scope and lifting the tone of this species of — 
ism, has not been wholly unrecognized in Europe, 
as well as in this country. 


The Literary World fills a vacancy in our peri- 
odical literature, which had long been felt, and we 
are glad to see, in the spirit with which the new 
proprietors have taken hold of it, the strongest in- 
ternal evidences of its success. Mr. E. A. Duyck- 
inck was, as is well known, its original editor. 
His abilities as a writer are well known, and he is 
especially fitted, by study and literary sympathies, 
for the post he has chosen. The last number of 
the World contains, among other good things, the 
first of a series of racy sketches on the ‘‘ Out of the 
Way Places in Europe,”’ and an admirable essay— 
“* The Editor’”—by C. F. Hoffman.— Tridune. 
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Paris, 26 October, 1848. | 


On Friday last, we passed nearly four hours in | 
the hall of the National Assembly. We went at) 
half past eleven, and the president took the chair | 
at a quarter past one ; but the house was not filled 
before two, and no business was heeded until M. 
Barrot entered the tribune to discuss a topic of in- 
terest. The hall is sufficiently well lighted and 
warmed ; it has not the style and elegance of the 
old Chamber of Deputies, but it answers for the 
multitudinous convocation. In the galleries there 
is great difficulty in hearing what is said in the 
tribune and on the floor, even for acute ears; the 
survey, however, is nearly complete. Monsieur 
Marrast presides with dignity and spirit ; he is not 
sparing of severe reproofs, the necessity of which 
no one denies ; he is sometimes accused of partial- 
ity, but I have never had occasion to remark any 
other conduct than prompt correction of all dis- 
turbance in what quarter soever. The Mountain 
makes the most noise, and most frequently inter- 
rupts the orators in the tribune; every division of 
the Assembly exposes itself to be called to order 
often during every sitting. On Monday, some of 
the members appeared to be writing letters; not a 
few were asleep ; the minister of finance, a fat man, 
has taken sound naps while the constitution was 
under discussion. He gets very little time for re- 
pose elsewhere. On Friday, some of the cabinet 
were absent ; General Cavaignac was in his place ; 
he kept his corner the whole afternoon, with a 
quiet, modest, attentive air. The Abbé Fayet, 
Bishop of Orleans, sat beside him, intent on a 
pamphlet. On the whole, the appearance of the 
Assembly is quite respectable ; the members are 
generally well-dressed, and their faces of the best 
French mould and expression. Thiers is as viva- 
cious and bright as ever; the moment he entered 
the hall, he was surrounded by a number of his 
colleagues, with whom he engaged in earnest dis- 
course. Al] business and oratory underwent a 
sudden suspension by the apparition of the repre- 
sentative of Guadaloupe, Monsieur Louisy Mathieu, 
a negro, jet black—d'un beau noir—who excited 
a commotion over the entire floor, such as the 
irruption of a fox or a rabbit into a large school- 
room might produce among the pupils. Every eye 
was directed to him as he stalked up the aisle ; 
the president rang his bell and struck his desk with 
his ruler in vain. When he reached the bottom 
of the hall, nearly under the clock, he deliberately 
examined the house with his Jorgnette. A mem- 
ber of the Mountain descended, and, as soon as he 
reached the black gentleman, took him by the hand 
and led him in triumph from bench to bench, until 
he seated him in the midst of the Red Repub- 
lic, next to the Abbé Lamennais, who gave him 
the fraternal hug—l'accolade. Others embraced 
him fondly. He will vote with that party. A 
decree of the Portuguese government indicates 


that it is preparing to abolish negro-slavery in its 


| the island of Cuba. 
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translations from the Anti-Slavery Reporter ™ 
the great probability of a successful insurrectk - in 
The Journal des Débat of 
Friday, furnishes the Eighth Study of M. Michel 
Chevalier on the Constitution of the United States ; 
its title—How liberty is understood and _ practised 
in the American Union. He pursues this inquiry 
with very gratifying favor and intelligence ; ex- 
plains the Habeas Corpus, as understood and ¢on- 
ducted ; and derives salutary lessons for his cwn 
country, yet far behind in some essential particulars. 
La Réforme has a long editorial article on Wash- 
ington, to exemplify what the president of a ie- 
public should be. A version is included of Mr. 
Jefferson’s portraiture of Washington, in his letuer 
of the 2d January, 1814, to Dr. Walter Jones. 
The French commentator thinks that Washington 
and Adams represented, unconsciously, the monat- 
chical tendencies of the government, and that true 
democracy was established by Jefferson and his twe 
immediate successors. Emphatic homage is paid 
to the memory of Jefferson. It rejoices me when 
any great name in American history is emblazoned 
in Europe ; it afflicts me when your journals dis 
parage the living worthies who possess a Euro- 
pean reputation like that of your two principal 
candidates for the presidentship. Abroad, we are 
jealous and chary of every particle of American 
renown. 

An interesting pamphlet, with authentic details, 
has just been issued on the cultivation of the delta 
of the Rhone, extending from Tarascon to the 
Mediterranean Sea, and embracing a surface of 
more than a hundred thousand hectares. (A hectare 
is about a hundred acres.) This year, a thousand 
hectares have yielded four millions pounds of rice, 
and occupied fifteen hundred laborers. ‘The pam- 
phlet says that, if the proprietors had adequate 
capital, the delta, in less than ten years, would 
have fifty thousand hectares in rice, yielding two 
hundred millions of pounds; and with the aid of 
the government, would supply enough to feed 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand individuals. 
The government is petitioned to appropriate five 
millions of francs to the object. The Carolina 
planters have some competition to fear. American 
tobacco has not yet suffered much from the growth 
in Algeria, nor our cotton from the efforts in Brit- 
ish India. Twelve French Sisters of Charity are 
about to embark for the Sandwich Islands, in order 
to found their beneficent order at Honolulu. On 
the 24th inst. there was a remarkable scene in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, which I happened to wit- 
ness, while on a visit of business in that quarter. 
You know that it was, during the three or four worst 
years of the first French revolution, one of the two 
faubourgs that sent forth the most savage hordes ; 
and that, in the four days of June last, it reasserted 
its bad pre€minence in ferocity and obstinate blind 
rage of insurrection. There the saintly archbishop 
fell a martyr to his intrepidity and holy zeal in the 
cause of peace. On the 24th inst., afier a solemn 
service in the cathedral, in commemoration of his 








colonies. Some of the Paris Journals contain 


fate and merits, his successor in the see repaired 
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in full poutificals, accompanied by his three grand 
vicars, on foot, first to the precincts of the house 
in the faubourg, near which the prelate received 
the fatal shot, and then to the humble shop for the 
sale of second-hand furniture to which the victim 
was first borne. The new archbishop resisted all 
instances to perform his pilgrimage in a carriage, 
and to divest himself of his purple, for personal 
security. There was nothing, indeed, for him to 
apprehend, except being stifled nearly by the im- 
mense throng giving way to the strongest emotions 
of reverence and, what I may style, repentance, 
from the sobbing and kneeling of both sexes, and 
the deep and pious attention and manifest awe with 
which they listened to his beautiful address on the 
spot of the martyrdom. A prodigious shout of 
Long live our archbishop! Long live our father !— 
Most welcome, my lord! issued from the mass of 
the common people, most of whom had been fierce 
barricaders. At the shop, the mistress exhibited 
a pair of sheets, stained with spots of the archbish- 
op’s blood, and received for herself and her family 
a benediction, which the multitude at the door 
seemed to witness with the liveliest sympathy. 
Thence, the visitor went to the dwelling of the 
curate of the faubourg, where the last sacraments 
were administered to his predecessor ; the host of 
followers quickly filled the neighboring church ; 
he was compelled, in a manner, by their call to 
place himself at the altar and deliver a short dis- 
course ; seldom had a larger portion of so large an 
audience shed moretears. The pilgrimage lasted 
for nearly three hours ; the military presented arms 
as the procession passed ; all vehicles stopped ; the 
men and women of the working classes brought 
chaplets, medals, and small coin, to be touched ; 
babies were thrust forward for an imposition of 
hands. 

Since the date of my latest epistle, the debates 
of the Assembly have not been wanting in conse- 
quence and animation. The most important and 
impressive related to the question whether substi- 
tution in the military service should be interdicted 
or sanctioned in the constitution. Thiers surpassed 
himself in an ample exposition of the evils which 
must result from a universal obligation. The great 
majority of the Assembly sided with him, and 
heard with pain the speech of the minister of war, 
who argued that substitution should not be sanc- 
tioned, and threw out the common-places about 
equality, democracy, and the benefits of the soldier- 
ship to youth of every class and vocation. He 
failed because men of sense and reflection think 
that France is already martial enough, and requires 
no additional military array and exaction. Ca- 
vaignac held the same opinions as his brother 
general, and when the latter reached his seat, em- 
braced him to testify how much he was edified by 
the reply to Thiers. Then came an incident, as 
usual, fitted to obliterate all argument and beget 
that vive agitation which every public meeting in 
this country expects and requires before it sepa- 
rates or at the moment of separation. An old 
general—Lebreton—who rose from the ranks, 


and made many campaigns with distinc. ‘y 
Algeria, had quarrelled with the mir. ‘er v- 
Lamoriciére, and now seized the _, urtunit~ 
indulging his griefs. He began by dispuu., a. 
morciére’s theory for an army ; he so arsed to 
personalities; he talked of generals i> wu — io 
owed their elevation both military and pounce to 
chance and favoritism, and abused their stations by 
lavishing patronage on their old comrades and 
mere protégés. Cavaignac took fire at this attack 
on his friend and dear fellow-combatant in Africa ; 
he expressed his surprise that Lebreton, who had 
served in the same expeditions, could venture to 
utter suggestions or insinuations injurious to the 
well-merited fame and advancement, and the just, 
patriotic administration of the minister of war; 
** What no less surprises me,”’ he added, pointing 
to Lamoriciére with a look of deep respect and af- 
fection, “‘ is that that man should be second, and | 
first, here or anywhere.”” The generosity and in- 
tensity of the feeling and expression had an elec- 
trical effect on the whole audience ; most of the 
representatives rose at once, and caused the hall to 
resound with bravos. Some lost ground is thus 
gained by the executive chief. Some of the 
journals, however, resenting still his suppressions 
and his firm stand against the red republic, revile 
him profusely and without intermission. For iu- 
stance, La Presse, 25th inst., says, ‘‘ Cavaignac is 
now unmasked ; he is the mere docile instrument 
of the animosities, the ambition, the intrigues, and 
the rapacity of the National.”” He remains, how- 
ever, the preferred of the majority of the Assembly 
for the office of president under the constitution ; 
they continue to dread the election of Napoleon 
Louis, and have no ‘‘ available candidate’’ except 
the general. 

On the 23d inst., the Assembly got through the 
constitution, having huddled up the work the pre- 
ceding fortnight. The Journal des Débats, ot 
that date, attempts to account, in a Jong article, fo 
the indifference with which it was generally voted . 
five or six of the provisions alone excited concerr 
and elaborate controversy. So many French con- 
stitutions have perished, observes that journal, that 
we all lack confidencs in the duration or efficiency 
of any such instrument. The sitting of the 24th 
had an uncomfortable sequel. A committee had 
been charged with an investigation of the accounts 
of the provisional government. Its report tended 
to a rigid prosecution of the inquiry. The minis- 
ter of finance, Goudchaux, wished either to rescue 
his old friends, or to spare himse!f official trouble, 
doubly oppressive at this crisis, by stifling the 
whole business. A very large majority refused te 
gratify him; he took their decision in dudgeon, 
and at night resigned his post, notwithstanding the 
most vehement and anxious expostulation of his 
colleagues, of Cavaignac, and many of the mod- 
erate republicans of the old school. The Moni- 
teur of this day announces that Trouvé-Chauvel, 
the prefect of the Department of the Seine, is 
transferred to the administration of the treasury, 





The successor is an honest and capable person, un- 
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fortunately without experience or repute as a 
financier. ‘Stock fell yesterday, at the exchange, 
when the substitution was reported. Goudchaux 
understood the difficulties and resources of the ex- 
change, and how to manage the Assembly in 
relation to them. In the course of the debate, he 
remarked—*‘ By loans and additional taxes, we 
have contrived to meet the enormous, unparalleled 
budget of eighteen hundred millions of franes for 
the year 1848; it will be doubly hard to get on 
next year; you must beware of any extraordinary 
demands; your ordinary receipts may fall far 
short of your ordinary exigencies.” The ex-minis- 
ter of finance, Garnier-Pagés, defending the fiscal 
career of the provisional government, drew an aw- 
ful picture of the calamities and confusion that 
immediately ensued from the revolution of Febru- 
ary; he asked for that government indulgence and 
credit, not so much for good done as for evil pre- 
vented. Yesterday afternoon the Assembly ex- 
perienced a paroxysm of disorder and uproar—a 
sort of Bonapartist explosion. The new minister 
ef the interior, Dufaure, delivered an admirable 
speech against the proceedings and sentiments of 
the banquets which the red republic had systemat- 
ically undertaken throughout France, with the 
object of a new and Jacobin revolution. You 
must allow me to extract for you a column from 
an abstract of the debate, which will afford your 
readers a faint idea of what passed, and of the 
position of the Bonapartes, to whom two thirds of 
the Assembly and the executive are mortally hos- 
tile. 


M. Dufaure alluded to the letter published by M. 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte relative to disturbances 
being projected in the name of his cousin, M. Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The hon. minister expressed 
his regret that the hon. gentleman had not, in pub- 
lishing his letter, also given his (the minister's) 
reply, that there was no such thing in contem- 
plation. He concluded, by repeating the assur- 
ances, which he had already given, of the intention 
of the government to put down with firmness all 
attempts of disorder. (Loud applause.) 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte ascended the tribune, 
but could not obtain a hearing. 

Numerous voices—The other! the other! 
(meaning M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.) 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte, after waiting for some 
time, was at last able to make himself heard. If 
the hon. minister he said, had read the journals, 
he would have seen that I wrote a few words to 
precede the letter alluded to, explanatory of my 
reasons for publishing it. As to the publication 
of the note, I will tell the Assembly why it was 
decided on—(Interruption. ) 

; voice.—Oh ! Every one knows that! (Laugh- 
ter. 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte.—If the Assembly de- 
sires it, 1 can name an honorable general, a mem- 
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never enter into any arrangement with the insur- 


gents—— (Interruption. ) 


A voice.—Whom do you mean by “ we?” 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte.—No one can accuse 
the citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte of having 
encouraged revolt; but, in fine, we—(Tremendous 
noise ; interruption, which lasted some time.) 

A voice.—Who is ‘“* we?” 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte.—I persist in believing 
that we have done our duty as good citizens—and, 
as a proof of it, I can refer to the reiterated attacks 
made on my cousin Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and 
myself (Much ~ ener! 

M. Clement Thomas.—The fault of my character 
is to go too decidedly to the bottom of things ; and, 
perhaps, Iam going again to-day to fall into my 
usual mistake. (Laughter.) A member of this 
Assembly was called on to come forward, and 
explain himself in the tribune, and another did so 
in his stead. ore 

M. Pietri.— What is that to you? 

M. Clement Thomas.—I can very well speak in 
my own name; neither the cabinet, nor any of my 
colleagues are implicated in what I say; I take the 
responsibility on myself. (Laughter.) This is 
not the first time that, at the moment when ques- 
tions of the greatest importance are brought for- 
ward, the Assembly remarks the absence of citizen 
Louis Bonaparte. (Interruption.) 

A voice on the Left.—He is never here. (Laugh- 
ter.) 
M. Clement Thomas.—There are in this Assem- 
bly persons who are about to present themselves to 
the country as candidates for very exalted and very 
serious functions. 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte.—That is no concern 
of yours. (Interruption.) 

umerous voices. —Order, order ! 
your duty! 

The President.—I shall call M. Napoleon Bona- 
parte to order, if he persists. I request him to be 
silent. (Hear, hear, from all sides.) 

A violent tumult here prevailed in the Assembly. 
M. Clement Thomas vainly endeavored to make 
himself heard, and MM. Pierre and Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Pietri addressed him in a very ani- 
mated manner. A numerous group was formed at 
the foot of the tribune, and, at length, by dint of 
ringing his bell, the president succeeded in restor- 
ing alittle order. . 

M. Clement Thomas again proceeded. It is not 
by absenting himself at the moment of significative 
votes that he can gain the esteem and confidence 
of the country. (Interruption.) 

+ M. Napoleon Bonaparte, in a very marked man- 
ner.—Hear, hear. 

* The president.—M. Napoleon Bonaparte, I call 
you to order; your interruptions are unwar- 
rantable. (Loud cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear;” and 
** Bravo.’’) 

M. Clement Thomas.—Since M. Napoleon Bo- 
naparte is so well disposed to answer in this place 
for his cousin—(Interruption.) 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte.—Everywhere and at 
all times. (Loud noise.) 

M. Clement Thomas.—I will ask him whether 


President do 


ber of the Assembly, to whom I mentioned the’ it is not true that his agents are going through the 


report in circulation, that there was an intention to 
again take up arms, and who Ac to me, that 
the report was well-founded. (Noise.) 


General Baraguay D’Hilliers.—it was I, who 


said so. 


departments of Franee—(Interruption)—proclaim- 
ing the candidateship of his cousin; I ask him 
whether this fact is not true, and whether he is not 
for that purpose addressing himself to the less 
enlightened part of the people. If such is the 





M. Napoleon Bonaparte.—I declare that we will 





case, that candidateship is most singular. (Noise.) 
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I will ask M. Napoleon Bonaparte by what right 
his cousin can present himself as a candidate for 
the presidency of the republic. (Oh, oh, and 
renewed tumult.) I look upon him as a good citi- 
zen, but I say that, in order to pretend to such an 
exalted and important position, he should be sup- 
ported by some real services. (Fresh and most 
uproarious interruption.) 

M. Pierre Bonaparte was in the middle of a 
group formed at the foot of the tribune, and was 
gesticulating in a most animated manner, and 
addressing himself to the speaker. Loud cries of 
order rose from all sides. ‘The members left their 
seats, and collected round the tribune, and the most 
complete scene of confusion arose. Cries of ‘‘ The 
one of the day’’ then arose from all parts of the 

ouse, 

The President.—I beg the honorable gentleman 
to return to the question. 

M. Clement Thomas.—I consider I have fulfilled 
a duty, and I hope the country will approve of 
what 1 have done. (Renewed cries of ‘The order 
of the day.) 

The President.—The tribune is to M. Napoleon 
Bonaparte. (Cries of No, no; Yes, yes; La 
Cléture ; i Cy speak.) 

M. si eon Bonaparte.—I am not about to 
reply to M. Clement Thomas; I think I should be 
acting inconsistently, if I were to follow him on the 
ground which he has so inconsiderately entered. 
(Loud applause.) He has no right to speak in 
this place of any particular candidateship. (Cries 
of Yes, yes, and No, no.) I call on the Assem- 
bly to declare, by an order of the day motivé, that 
M. Thomas has exceeded his right—(loud marks 
of disapprobation)—or otherwise this tribune will 
be no longer anything but an arena for personal 
quarrels, which would be unworthy of a great 
assembly. (Cries of Hear, hear; No, no; The 
order of the me), 

M. Clement Thomas again appeared in the 
tribune, which was the signal for renewed cries 
and agitation. He said, I do not want—(Cries of 
No no; La Cléture. 

The President.—l am about to put the Cléture 
to the vote. 

M. Clement Thomas.—I demand to be heard 
against the Cléture. (Cries of No, no.) 

The honorable gentleman here leant back against 
the tribune and folded his arms, and the greatest 
confusion prevailed. 

The President.—The honorable gentleman has a 
right to speak against the Cloture. 

M. Clement Thomas.—One word only. (Cries 
of No, no, and Speak, speak.) The honorable 
gentleman pronounced a few words, but from the 
ae it was impossible to distinguish what he 
said. 

M. Grandin said, that after the explanations of 
the minister of the interior, he was perfectly satis- 
* and should propose to pass to the order of the 

ay. 


Louis Napoleon keeps silent, votes seldom, and 
then evidently by calculation ; his close and active 
votaries pronounce his success certain ; if portraits, 
biographies, pamphlets of mighty promise, spread 
indefatigably and unlimitedly in the capital and the 
provinces, are sufficient, he will surely triumph. 
The schemes and mancuvres of the family will 
induce serious contentions. It is the determination 
of the present Assembly to protract its own exist- 
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ence, chiefly in order to baffle them ; if elected, he 
would be unable to withstand their enmity, unless 
he were supported by the mass of the troops, 
which grows less and less probable. The peried 
of the presidential election is the subject of discus- 
sion in the hall this afternoon ; a tempest is antici- 
pated ; the election will not be deferred beyond 
the next month or the first week of December. It 
is likely that Raspail, prisoner at Vincennes, wil] 
be the candidate of the red republic and the social- 
ists in general. Possibly, as two millions of votes, 
at least, are necessary for a choice by the people, 
it will devolve on the Assembly whom the consti- 
tution invests with the selection, in such case, of 
any one of the five highest candidates on the list. 

J.a Presse has begun the publication of Chat- 
eaubriand’s Posthumous Memoirs. The /euz/leton 
has a prodigious sale. A friend at my elbow has 
translated for you, rapidly, the author’s introduc- 
tory pages—which I enclose. Lord Brougham is 
now here ; the National of this morning handles 
him as roughly as he is mercilessly flagellated in 
the London Times. ‘To-day we have nothing new 
of moment from abroad, except that Vienna was 
closely blockaded by the imperial troops, and that 
the Sardinian chamber of deputies has decided for 
a prolongation of the armistice with the Austrians. 
The Leghorn mob has mastered the government 
of Tuscany. The ministry at Amsterdam are 
about to issue exchequer-bills to the amount of 
ten millions of frances. Our Assembly passed, yes- 
terday, a liberal and equitable bill respecting the 
private property of the Orleans family. Some 
forty or forty-five millions of franes will remain to 
them after discharge of debts due in France, and 
a competent annuity is allowed until the final 
liquidation and settlement. All the convicts of 
June—insurgents—are to be transported to Alge- 
ria, and to form a penal colony. The annual pub- 
lie convocation of the five academies of the French 
Institute was held yesterday; Leverrier read an 
exposé of the progress of astronomical science, 
which does him infinite honor for knowledge, per- 
spicuity, plenitude, new and elevated views, and 
propriety of tone and diction. The consul sup- 
plied six ‘‘ distinguished Americans’ with tickets 
for the best seats. 





CHATEAUBRIAND’S INTRODUCTION TO HIS POSTHU- 
MOUS MEMOIRS. 


Paris, 14 April, 1846. 

As it is impossible for me to foresee the moment 
of my dissolution, the days of a man of my age 
being only days of grace, or rather of suffering, I 
wish to explain the meaning of these memoirs. 

The 4th of the next September I shall have com- 
pleted my seventy-eighth year ; it is time for me to 
leave a world which has already left me, and which 
I do not regret. 

The memoirs, at the head of which this intro- 
duction will be read, will show, by the manner in 
which they are divided, the different periods of my 
career. The sad necessity which has always held 
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me its gripe, has obliged me to sell these memoirs. | 
No one can imagine what I have suffered in being | 
thus obliged to mortgage my sepulchre ; but I owe | 
this last sacrifice to my pledges and to the consis- 
tency of my character. An attachment, cowardly 
perhaps, made me look upon these memoirs as con- 
fidences from which I could not separate myself; 
my intention was to leave them to Madame de 
Chateaubriand, who would either have given them 
to the world, or suppressed them altogether; the 
latter | would greatly have preferred. 

Ah! if it had been possible, before I left this 
world, for me to meet with any one rich enough, 
and with sufficient confidence in me, to buy up all 
the shares of the society, and who would not be 
obliged, like this society, to publish the work as 
soon as my funeral knell was tolled! Some of 
the stockholders are my personal friends; others 
are kind people who wish to serve me, but finally 
the shares must be sold; they will become the 
property of a third party that I know not, to whom 
the interest of their family is of the first conse- 
quence ; to such it is natural that the prolongation 
of my life should be, if not troublesome, at least a 
loss; in a word, if I was still master of these me- 
moirs I would either keep them in manuscript, or 
I would order that they should not appear for fifty 
years. 

They have been written at different times and in 
different countries; hence the necessity for pro- 
logues to describe the places where I composed 
them, and the sentiments which filled my mind at 
the moment of writing. The changing phases and 
modes of my existence are thus mingled in my nar- 
rative ; it has happened that in the moments of my 
prosperity I have been obliged to speak of hours of 
grief and sorrow, and in my days of tribulation I 
have narrated the period of joy and gladness. My 
youth extended into my old age, the gravity of my 
mature years making those years sad; the rays of 
my sun from its rising to its setting, contrasting and 
mingling, have produced in my recital a sort of 
confusion, or rather a kind of undefinable unity ; 
my cradle partakes of my tomb—my tomb of my 
cradle; my sufferings become pleasures, and my 
pleasures griefs ; and I cannot say when I finish 
reading these memoirs if they belong to a brown or 
hoary head. 

I do not know if this medley, to which I can now 
apply no remedy, will please or displease ; it is the 
result of the inconstancy of my fate; the tempest 
has often left me without any other table upon 
which I could write than the rock on which I was 
wrecked. 

I have been urged to publish a portion of these 
memoirs during my life, but I prefer to speak from 
the depth of the tomb ; my narrative will then have 
a voice which is always sacred, because it comes 
from the grave; if I have sufficiently suffered in 
this life to entitle me to become a happy spirit, a 
ray of light from the Elysian fields will shed over 
my last sketches a protecting brightness; life ill 
befits me; death will suit me better. 
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dilection ; Saint Bonaventura obtained from heaven 
the permission to finish his after death. I do not 
expect a like favor, but I could wish to be resusci- 
tated at the ghostly hour to correct at least the 
proofs. But when the Eternal shall, with his all- 
powerful hand, close my ears in the dust, I shall 
no longer hear either censure or praise. 

If any part of my work possesses for me more 
interest than another, it is that which relates to my 
youth, the stage the least known of my existence. 
There I have been obliged to revive a world which 
was only known to me. I have met, in wandering 
amid this departed society only silence and memory ; 
of all that I have known how few now exist! 

In August, 1828, the inhabitants of St. Malo 
addressed me, by the agency of their mayor, respect- 
ing a dock which they desired to establish ; I hast- 
ened to answer them, begging, in exchange for my 
compliance with their wishes, that I might be 
allowed a few feet of ground in the Grand Bé (a 
little island in the roadstead of St. Malo) for a 
tomb. This request met with difficulty, on account 
of the opposition of the military authorities ; but I 
received, at the end of October, 1831, a letter from 
the mayor, Mr. Hovius, in which he said, ‘‘ The 
place of repose that you desire on the sea-shore, 
some few paces from that of your birth, shall be 
prepared for you by the filial piety of the inhabi- 
tants of St. Malo. A painful feeling, however, is 
mingled with this task. Ah! may the monument 
remain long empty; but honor and glory will sur- 
round your name when you have passed away.”’ 
I cite with gratitude these noble words of Mr. Ho- 
vius ; the word glory is the only one which I would 
expunge. 

I shall repose then, at last, on the shore of the 
sea I have loved so well; if I die out of France I 
desire that fifty years may elapse before my body 
shall be brought back to my native land. May my 
remains be preserved from a sacrilegious autopsy ! 
may no one take the pains to seek in my frozen 
brain and silent heart the mystery of my being! 
Death does not reveal the secrets of life. A corpse 
travelling post has always filled me with horror; 
bones whitened and light are easily transported ; 
they will suffer less fatigue in this last journey than 
when I dragged them about burdened with my sor- 
rows. 

Oct. 4, 1811. 

About four years ago, after my return from the 
Holy Land, I purchased near the hamlet of Aul- 
ney, in the neighborhood of Sceaux and Chate- 
nay, a small house, nearly hidden by hills, and 
covered with trees. The land belonging to this 
cottage was uneven and sandy, consisting of a 
wild orchard, at the end of which was a hollow 
field with horse-chestnut trees. This narrow space 
appeared to me a suitable spot to satisfy my long- 
cherished hopes of repose. ‘The trees that I have 
planted prosper ; they are yet so smal] that I give 
them shade when I place myself between them 
and the sun ;—some day they will yield me shade, 
and protect my old age as I have cherished their 





These memoirs have been the object of my pte-| 


youth. I have chosen them, as much as possible, 
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from the different meridians where I have wan- 
dered ; they recall my voyages, and keep alive in 
my heart many illusions. If ever the Bourbons 
be restored to the throne of France, the only rec- 
ompense I shall ask of them, in return for my 
fidelity, will be, to make me rich enough to add 
to my estate the skirts of the woods which sur- 
round it; 1 have become ambitious ; I wish to en- 
large my walk by some acres; knight-errant as I 
am, I have the sedentary tastes of a monk ; since 
I have inhabited this retreat, I do not think I have 
set my foot three times out of my enclosure. My 
pines, firs and larches, and my cedars will fulfil 
what they promise; the Vallée aux Loups will 
become a real Carthusian monastery. When Vol- 


taire was born, 20th February, 1697, what was B 


the aspect of the little hill, where in 1807 the au- 
thor of the Genius of Christianity retired! 

This place pleases me ; it restores to my mind 
my paternal fields; I have paid for it by the pro- 
ductions of my dreams and vigils; it is to the 
great desert of Atala that I owe the little desert 
of Aulney, and in order to possess this refuge I 
have not, like the American colonist, robbed the 
Florida Indian. I love my trees ; I have addressed 
to them elegies, sonnets and odes; there is not 
one among them that I have not cultivated with 
my own hands; which I have not freed from the 
worm that adhered to its root, and the caterpillar 
that clung to its leaves; I know them all by their 
names, like my children; they are my family; I 
have no other, and I hope to die among them. 
Here I have written the Martyrs, the Abencerages, 
the Itinerary and Moses ; what shall I do now in 
the evenings of this autumnt This 4th October, 
the anniversary of my patron-saint, and of my en- 
trance into Jerusalem, tempts me to begin the his- 
tory of my life. The man who to-day wins the 
empire of the world for France, only to trample 
France under his feet ; this man, whose genius I 
admire, and whose despotism I detest—this man, 
Napoleon, envelopes me with his tyranny, as with 
another solitude; but if he crush the present, he 
cannot obliterate the past, and I remain free in all 
that preceded his glory. The greater part of 
my sentiments have remained in the depth of my 
heart, or are only shown in my works as applied 
to imaginary beings. ‘To-day, while regretting 
chimeras without pursuing them further, I will re- 
vive the memory of my happy days—these me- 
moirs shall be a temple erected to my brightest 
remembrances. 





American Reprints or British Worxs.— 
The atrocious and Vandal-like system of burning 
American reprints of British works, practised at 
our custom-house for some years past, has been 
abolished, and such reprints are now admitted at a 
duty of 25 per cent., which is payable to the Brit- 
ish author, thereby causing no loss (rather a gain) to 
the author in Great Britain; as the works, at the 
British prices, would not be bought in this country 
in the proportion of one to ten volumes. Besides, 
the importation of these reprints, at the present 
duty, is productive of much benefit to the’ provinces 
generally, as must be the introduction of literature 


|to any but avaricious minds, at cheap rates. We 
have seen the most valuable books, in point of 
literary worth, elegantly bound and printed, and 
exhibiting the most masterly style of workmanship, 
with others of a less imposing appearance, thrown 
by hundreds of volumes upon the heap of fiery em- 
bers, and hardly wondered that New Brunswick 
was, in every act of government and branch of in- 
dustry, a century behind the age, while such ar 
atrocious violation of all civilized ideas was sanc- 
tioned and compelled by Jaw. Our public schools 
are most miserably supplied with books, and even 
those with which they are supplied are of ante- 
diluvian date and theory; still, the very books 
which they so much require, but which an asserted 
poverty prevents them from purchasing, were burned 
according to law.—<St. John’s (New Brunswick) 
ee. 


Poems by Ourver Wenpett Hoimes. New and 

Enlarged Edition. Ticknor & Co., Boston. 

We should enliven this number of the Age with 
some extracts from this handsome volume, were we 
not selfishly afraid of the black marks which the 
Printer’s Angel sometimes makes upon books. So 
we will carry it away, and have specimens copied 
for our far-away readers. The good people of Bos- 
ton have probably supplied themselves with the 
work already. 


Principles of the Law of Nations; with Practical 
Notes, and Supplementary Essays on the Law 
of Blockade and on Contraband of War. By 
Arcuer Potson, of Lincoln’s Inn, ~~» * 
which is added, Diplomacy. By Tuomas Hanrt- 
wet Horn, B. D., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

A recast and revised edition of the article on In- 
ternational Law, in the E ia Metropolitana, 
by Mr. Polson; who has added two new papers on 
Blockade and Contraband. Diplomacy is a reprint 
of Mr. Hartwell Horne’s paper in the same work. 
It would appear as if this volume were part of a 
series of reissues of the more valuable papers from 
an encyclopedia, which, planned by Coleridge, was 
supported by some of the ablest and soundest 
scholars of the day. At all events, the present 
publication will be useful to those who seek only a 
general knowledge of the law of nations, or who 
; wish a plain, succinct introduction to more elab- 
orate works.—Spect. 


The History of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, 
from the Earliest Times to their final Expulsion 
from those kingdoms, and their subsequent Dis- 

rsions ; with complete Translations of all the 
ws made respecting them during their Jon 
establishment in the Iberian Peninsula. By EF. 

l - Lixvo, Author of “‘ The Jewish Calendar,”’ 

c. 


Tue most valuable parts of this volume are the 
extracts from the various laws and canons made in 
the Peninsula respecting the Jews, and the bio- 
graphical notices of the most eminent Hebrews ; 
though these last are rather encyclopedic. The 
subject, too, has a value from the chronicle of Jew- 
ish history in Spain and Portugal being brought 
under view in a single volume. The Peninsu 
history of the Jews was rather intellectual and 
commercial than narrative ; which Mr. Lindo has 
not distinctly perceived ; and he wants the acumen, 

, and com ion of the historian. The 





gras 
book, though useful on the grounds mentioned, is 
rather bald and lifeless.—Spect. 
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CORRESPONDENCE——-LONGEVITY—RAILWAYS. 


Orricz or THE Livine Ace. 
Boston, 14 November, 1848. 

Generat Tay ior’s election seems to please 
everybody. We need offer no proof of the satis- 
faction of the Taylor men. The old democrats 
say, in the New York True Sun, “ We are not 
about to rush into opposition to Gen. Taylor, be- 
fore the policy of his administration shall be de- 
veloped. If he shall prove to be, as his supporters 
have asserted he would, the president of the nation 
and not of a party, then we shall lend to his policy 
such support as it shall deserve, and as we are 
capable of giving.”” We quote from memory. 
Then, the last party, the Van Buren men, assert, 
through the New York Evening Post, that ‘‘ the 
election of Gen. Taylor is a Free Soil triumph, 
jnasmuch as he was voted for at the north under 
the implied pledge that he would not veto the Wil- 
mot Proviso.”” And so far the Evening Post is 
right, although it be true that the north saw many 
other good qualities in him. 

Now, for the purpose of keeping up the general 
contentment, it may be well for all parties to bear 
in mind that Gen. Taylor has been elected by 
the people at large, as he was first nominated by 
them, and that this has been owing to what he has 
said and done, with very little help from politicians, 
or, as Judge McLean calls them, political prize- 
fighters of any party. 

Let the old whig party bear in mind that Gen. 
Taylor has been elected notwithstanding the silence 
of its former leader. The new president must not, 
therefore, be supposed to be committed to such a 
course of public business as has marked the “‘ ultra 
whigs.”’ In looking about for some name by which 
to distinguish the successful voters, and which may 
enable them to dispense with that of their leader, 
we should be disposed to adopt that. suggested by 
Mr. Clayton of Delaware, and revive, with a truer 
and happier meaning, the name of Repuanican. 

Gen. Tayler has been elected by a large portion 
of the whig party, assisted by a considerable, al- 
though smaller, portion of the democratic party, 
aided, in no small degree, by voters with whom 
the claims of personal character and public service 
infinitely outweigh the bonds of party. ~ For our 
part, we should have voted for him as heartily, if 
he had been nominated by the democratic party, 
or if he had been rejected by both of the conven- 
tions. Indeed, it was. a matter of some.surprise 


to us that the whig party should have placed: his 


name on their flag; for that party has not, in 
our judgment, usually shown a correct appreciation 
of public opinion in such matters. Believing then, 
as we did from the moment when his light waa set 
on a hill, that Gen. Taylor ought to be the next 
president, and probably would be, we thought it 
exceedingly doubtful whether the whig party would 
make a choice so eminently fit. 

And now, dear whigs, allow us a few plain 
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cess to which a large majority of you have con- 

tributed. 

In the first place, do not undertake too sud- 

denly, nor in too great a degree, to change the 

national taxation. We, who address you, do not 

believe in the ‘ protective policy,’’ but we are will- 

ing to submit to the judgment of the people, which 

does seem to call for some increase of parts of the 

tariff. This may also be necessary, on account of 

the war debt which we must provide for. Let the 

** protection’’ be incidental to the necessity. This, 

like almost al] other questions of public policy, is a 
question of degree. It is not certain that if a little 
be good, much will be better. If you wish to 
make your taxation steady, then you must make it 
moderate, and your merchants and manufacturers 
wil] tell you that permanence, or steadiness at least, 
is essential to their interests. Let the rest of man- 
kind know where to find you. See how much you 
have. already gained in political power by being 
moderate. ‘Take moderate people along with you 
in your future course. 

As to a national bank, if it be necessary to cau- 
tion you against that, you are deaf to the scream 
of experience. Perhaps from that dim, obscure 
vision of Mr. Webster, while gently leading the 
whig-insulted Tyler, some better plan than the 
theoretic sub-treasury may be made out. 

Finally, remember, Taylor-men, that you are not 
all whigs; and it may save you some mistakes if 
you call yourselves Repusiicans. 





Miutitary Lonceviry.—Boulé, an officer of the 
national guards of Paris, is now in his ninetieth 
year. In 1795 he was the first who crossed the 
threshold of the Convention, bayonet in hand, at 
the head of his company, rescued the president from 
the hands of his assailants, and forced them to evac- 
uate the Hall of Assembly. He has lived and served 
under eleven different governments; transferring 
his allegiance from Louis XV. to Louis XVI., the 
Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, Napoleon 
the Emperor, Louis I., Napoleon and the 
‘Hundred Days, the second restoration of the Bour- 
bons, the Revolution of July, 1830, Louis a 
and the Republic of the 24th February, 1848! He 
was at the taking of the Bastile in 1789, and_con- 
ducted the escort which accompanied Louis XVI. 
to the Convention, on which occasiou he was se- 
verely wounded, a ball having passed through his 
body.— United Service Mag. 


Rattways ror THE Mittioy.—The number of 
sengers who travelled by rail during the last 
alf year, 26,330,492, comprehends a railway ride 
for every man, woman, and child in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. It is calculated that, within the 
next five years, there will be upwards of 40,000 
miles of railway open in Great Britain, which will 
give permanent employment, at good wages, to up- 
wards of 440,000 persons, representing about 700,- 
000 of the whole population, taking five to a family. 





words, while you are in good humor with the suc- 
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-rnospectus.—Tius work is conducted in tne spirit of 
~\ttell’s Maseum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 

uded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able sv to increase the solid and substantial 0 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
patisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 

ly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
— wey. pag aay meee to ‘aaa 

istory, a ommon Life, by the sagacious 1 
the po kling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and res le Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Mili 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wi 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
F’raser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think fegeed enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has b t Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; will a | multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informeu 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with or. 
Soeck but ~ use the i aeaad seem to he romney. 

rough a rapid process of ¢ to some new state 
pay which the merely political prophet cannot compate 
or foresee 


phical Discoveries, the of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
irs, without entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every we'l-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, use in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a _— hy character. mental and moral appetite 


must ° 
We hope that, by “ wi the wheat from the 
chaff,” by Sisstatag thendentte ‘or the imagination, and 
Wy a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Trave!s, 
istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tzams.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
doy by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 


& year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and — \ attended to. To 
insure larity in mailing the work, orders be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above 


Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 


Fourcopiesfor . . .« « $2000 
Nine “ bd . 7 * . $40 00 
Twelve“ ‘ ° ° + $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding .—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good st =; and where customers bring their umbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
om, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





.—We are desirous of maki ts 
Be ae bee opm 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
He Seer to nee = interest ws 
in ness. we Wi on ig 
subject with any egent who rh us pet oe ot refer- 
ences. 

Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a given in the law, 
and cannot legally be c with more than newspaper 
postage, ee) We the Sms =— _ = ; 

ris “an in ication, iss n 

wate a ar pr of more Than two sheets, and 

published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living is put up in monthly , containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekiy numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 





eighteen months. 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in 
sab apne Wwane to Ue Ss eae It contains indeed the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


Wasnixaton, 27 Dec., 1845. 
Europe and in this country, this 
tion only of the current literature of the 
& portraiture of the human mind ia 
J.Q. ADAMS. 












